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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN EARLY 
MISSOURI 


BY MARGARET MCMILLAN AND MONIA COOK MORRIS 


PART I 


Opportunities for education in colonial and territorial 
Missouri have received little attention from historians. This 
study has been undertaken to provide a survey of the educa- 
tional developments during the French-Spanish provincial and 
American territorial periods which closed with the admission of 
Missouri into the Union asa state on August 10, 1821. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LIFE 


A brief examination of the intellectual and cultural ele- 
ments of the French and early American settlements in Mis- 
souri must be made before attention can be given to schools, 
for these elements furnished the leaven for the development of 
educational opportunities in early Missouri. Moreover, the 
men and women of the frontier were too closely associated 
with their homes and immediate communities to be con- 
sidered apart from their environment. 

The original settlers in the region which later became 
known as Missouri were Canadian and Louisiana French.! 
The majority of these settlers were peasants interested in 
farming, mining, or hunting,? and they settled in compact 
villages where it was possible for them to work, play, and 
worship together.* They seem to have been somewhat indo- 
lent, yet were a good-humored, simple, generous, happy, 
illiterate people.‘ Major Amos Stoddard, civil commandant 
of the Territory of Louisiana when it became a part of the 


1§toddard, Amos, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana, pp. 209, 
219, 224; Dorrance, Ward A., The Survival of French in the Old District of Sainte 
Genevieve, pp. 10, 13. 

2Dorrance, The Survival of French in the Old District of Sainte Genevieve, 
pp. 7, 14. 

*Dorrance, The Survival of French in the Old District of Sainte Genevieve 
p. 14. 

*Dorrance, The Survival of French in the Old District of Sainte Genevieve, 
p. 35. 
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United States, found the conversation of the French “pleasant 
and instructive,” and he said ‘that many of them possessed 
extraordinary endowments.’® Henry M. Brackenridge, who 
as a boy lived among the French in Ste. Genevieve, found them 
possessed of many virtues, being mild-mannered, soft-spoken, 
hospitable, friendly, kind, honest, and peaceable.® 

There were a few people of greater wealth in each com- 
munity who made their homes comfortable and attractive 
and displayed some interest in education. Their presence 
and the influence of the Church in the various communities 
warrant the conclusion that the French settlements of colonial 
Missouri were not devoid of culture. Stoddard mentioned 
several native Frenchmen of education in Upper Louisiana 
and also many others of the ‘same description from France 
and from other countries.’” Old records of Ste. Genevieve 
indicate the presence uf books and papers in a few of the homes 
in that village.* In St. Louis, a number of private libraries 
existed in the colonial period, that of Auguste Chouteau being 
among them.’ John Mullanphy, who moved to St. Louis 
in 1804, was said to have had one of the finest libraries west of 
the Mississippi.'° 

Although the information is meager and the dates indeter- 
minate, there are evidences of schools in the early French 


58toddard, Sketches, p. 309. 
® Missouri Gazette (St. Louis), April 4, 1811. Number VIII of a series of 

‘‘Sketches’’ by Henry M. Brackenridge. 

7Stoddard, Sketches, p. 308. 

8Dorrance, The Survival of French in the Old District of Sainte Genevieve, 
pp. 39-41. As early as 1782, the library of one man contained thirty-four 
volumes. In 1790, there were eighty-six volumes in the home of Dr. Laffond, 
forty-five volumes in the library of Jean Datchurut, and there were other 
libraries, some smaller. The Vallé papers and those of Jean Datchurut show 
that some newspapers and world news must have penetrated the little frontier 
villages so far from centers of civilization and culture. There is an account of 
a man in Ste. Genevieve who offered to bring his printing press from New 
Orleans in 1785, for the use of the people of Ste. Genevieve, and particularly 
for the school and hospital. Whether this press arrived or not has not been 
ascertained. 

®*McDermott, J. F., ‘‘The Confines of a Wilderness,”’ in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 29, No. 1 (October, 1934), pp. 11-12; Brackenridge, H. M., Recol- 
lections of Persons and Places in the West, pp. 230-231; Houck, Louis, History 
of Missouri, Vol. III, p. 73. J. F. McDermott, in his book, Private Libraries 
in Creole St. Louis (1938), p. 21, estimates that there were between 2,000 and 
3,000 volumes in private libraries in St. Louis before 1804. 

Darby, John F., Personal Recollections of Many Prominent People Whom 
I Have Known, p. 69. 
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settlements. The few schools to which we find references were 
private schools or were carried on under the auspices of the 
Church. It seems that the priest must have served as school- 
master in most instances.“ Jean Baptiste Trudeau began 
teaching in St. Louis in 1774 and continued intermittently for 
more than forty years.” :; When Major Stoddard took con- 
trol of Upper Louisiana, he reported that in all the territory 
there were only two schools supported or partly financed by 
public authority, and these were in New Orleans. These 
schools had been fostered by the Spanish régime and taught 
only the Spanish language, writing, and arithmetic. Stoddard 
refers to the Ursuline nuns near New Orleans who educated a 
few young ladies, and to a few private schools in St. Louis and 
Ste. Genevieve. According to Stoddard, missionaries came 
from Europe during the‘! French régime and occasionally 
teachers were supplied from the ranks of the college priests at 
Kaskaskia.'* In 1792, Henry M. Brackenridge was sent from 
Pennsylvania to a village school in Ste. Genevieve which was 
under the direction of the priest.“ In 1802, thirty of about 
one hundred people in Ste. Genevieve who witnessed baptismal 
records were able to sign their names."® 


In 1791, Madame Marguerite Peyroux de la Coudreniere 
of Ste. Genevieve left a will bequeathing her house and land 
for an orphanage and a school for children of both sexes. The 
school was to be taught by nuns and was to support itself by 
its own agricultural efforts. Her son's will indicates that such 
a school may have existed at least for a short while, for in 
1795 he bequeathed land and books to a school.” 


Dorrance, The Survival of French in the Oid District of Sainte Genevieve. 
p. 38. 


12Rillon, Frederic L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Early Days Under the 
French and Spanish Dominations, pp. 201, 449. 

138gtoddard, Sketches, p. 308. 

M4Stoddard, Sketches, p. 315. 

Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. Il, p. 275; Brackenridge, Recollections, 


p. 23: Graham, Hugh, ‘“‘Ste. Genevieve Academy: Missouri’s First Secondary 
School,"’ in Mid-America, Vol. 4, No. 2 (October, 1932), p. 68. 


lYealy, Francis J., Sainte Genevieve; the Story of Missouri's Oldest Settle- 
ment, p. 83. 


17Dorrance, The Survival of French in the Old District of Sainte Genevieve, 
p. 39. 
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Schools were established elsewhere. A private school 
was opened in New Madrid in 1793, and another one in 1802. 
English instruction was offered in the latter.1* In St. Louis, 
sometime during the late colonial years, Madame Rigauche 
taught what seems to have been the first school for girls in 
Missouri.!® 


The character and qualities of the French women were in- 
dicative of the cultural atmosphere within the home. French 
women were skilled housekeepers, good cooks, and real home- 
makers.” The picture drawn by Brackenridge of Madame 
Beauvais represents her as a kindly, untiring mother, inter- 
ested in the religious and intellectual development and 
physical well-being of her children and the little boy (Bracken- 
ridge) who lived in her family.*4 Brackenridge and Eugenie 
Berthold do not agree altogether in their characterization of 
French women, although both of them considered Creole 
women faithful and affectionate wives. Brackenridge ob- 
served that the French woman was far from being ‘‘a secondary 
personage in the matrimonial association” and it was his opin- 
ion that the wife’s advice was sought on all important matters 
at least, if not in others, and that her decision was generally 
accepted. On the other hand, Eugénie Berthold asserted 
that the Creole woman ‘‘was never queen in her own right,”’ 
that she was made to feel the superiority of her husband 
who was “husband by divine right.”** In spite of this fact, 
the Creole husband “wore his wife like a flower in his button- 
hole, a decoration over his heart,’’ even though the decoration 
might be a war cross.** To Schultz, who visited St. Louis 
in 1807, the women were notable for their ‘“‘beauty, modesty, 
and agreeable manners.’’® 


18Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. Il, p. 276. 

19To be discussed in succeeding pages. 

20aAnderson, Hattie M., ‘‘Missouri, 1804-1828: Peopling a Frontier State,”’ 
in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 31, No. 2 (January, 1937), p. 154. 

21Brackenridge, Recollections, p. 23. 

2Berthold, Eugénie, Glimpses of Creole Life in Old St. Louis, p. 8. Missouri 
Gazette, April 4, 1811. ‘“‘Sketches,"’ No. VIII, by Brackenridge. 

*%Berthold, Glimpses of Creole Life in Old St. Louis, p. 9. 

*Berthold, Glimpses of Creole Life in Old St. Louis, p. 8. 
“Schultz, Christian, Travels on an Inland Voyage, p. 41. 
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The French women dressed simply, particularly in the 
colonial period. In 1807, Schultz spoke of the tastefulness and 
“‘splendor’’ of dress among the ladies of St. Louis,** and Brack- 
enridge commented upon the elegance of their dress in 1811.2" 

As to formal learning, the early colonial French women 
and men received only the meager training afforded in the 
village schools. Their culture was derived chiefly from with- 
in their homes and from church and community relationships. 
The qualities they developed, however, enabled the mild- 
mannered French to impart some of their refinement to the 
turbulent American settlers who soon became the dominant 
group after 1795;?8 St. Louis, particularly, showed the in- 
fluence of French society for many years, while a number of the 
French continued as community leaders.?® 

The Americans who came to the territory were of many 
types; those of the French and Spanish periods were de- 
ficient in culture for the most part, and certainly were lacking 
in educational facilities.*° Stoddard attributed these de- 
ficiencies to the fact that the Americans did not live in groups, 
but were prone to live in the wilderness apart from other 
settlers.** By 1804, the population which originally had been 
French began to include German and Irish, and of course, an 
increasing number of Americans.* After 1815, the Americans 
came still more rapidly, many of them from Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, and also more Irish, some Scotch, 
Welsh, and English.* 

The origin and previous habitat of these settlers explain 
their characteristics to a certain extent. Some of them had 
had the advantages of educational facilities and had de- 
veloped qualities of culture. Others were of the turbulent 


*Schultz, Travels, p. 41. 

27 Missouri Gazette, April 11, 1811. ‘Sketches,’ No. VIII, by Brackenridge. 

*% United States Census, 1930, Population, Vol. I, p. 11. 

29anderson, ‘‘Missouri, 1804-1828: Peopling a Frontier State,”’ in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 31, No. 2 (January, 1937), pp. 157-158. 

80Anderson, ‘‘Missouri, 1804-1828: Peopling a Frontier State," in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 31, No. 2 (January, 1937), p. 162. 

Stoddard, Sketches, p. 309. 

® Anderson, ‘‘Missouri, 1804-1828: Peopling a Frontier State,"’ in Missouri 
Historical Review. Vol. 31, No. 2 (January, 1937), p. 163. 

33 Anderson, ‘‘Missouri, 1804-1828: Peopling a Frontier State,”’ in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 31, No. 2 (January, 1937), p. 170. 
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type whose activities so colored the atmosphere of the time 
that visitors and writers of the period were impressed.* 
John K. Walker, a school teacher who came to St. Louis in 
1816, wrote disparagingly of the people.* 

The leaders among the early Americans were aware of the 
need for education and of the desirability of schools. Colonel 
Morgan’s colonial scheme, which met with failure, had pro- 
vided for an ambitious educational program. Land would 
have been reserved for a university or a public seminary and 
five hundred acres were to have been alloted in each town for a 
public school. Moreover, the teachers would have been 
provided for by setting aside three hundred acres for the 
first teacher and two hundred acres for the succeeding one.** 
Stoddard, when confronted with the problem of governing the 
newly acquired territory of the United States, composed of 
diverse French, Spanish, and American elements, suggested 
as the best scheme for unification and development of loyalty 
to the United States, the founding of an academy under 
the direction of the government.*7 The first convention 
which met in St. Louis in 1805 suggested that ‘land be 
set apart to maintain a French and English school in each 
county, and for the building of a seminary of learning where 
not only the French and English languages, but likewise the 
dead languages, mathematics, mechanics, natural and moral 
philosophy and the principles of the constitution of the 
United States should be taught.’** This ambitious proposal 
was not realized in the territorial period, however, and the 
story of the progress of public education belongs in a period 
later than the one covered in this series of articles. 

The occasional notices in the newspapers concerning 
colleges in older sections of the United States indicate that 
subscribers were interested in education or that some people 
had attended the colleges mentioned. Notices were most 
frequent near the end of the territorial period. In 1817, the 





* Anderson, ‘‘Missouri, 1804-1828: Peopling a Frontier State,’’ in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 31, No. 2 (January, 1937), p. 160. 

Phillips, U. B., Life and Labor in the Old South, p. 88. 

*Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 314. 

*78toddard, Sketches, p. 312. 

%*Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. I1, p. 67. 
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death of the president of Yale College was announced in the 
Missouri Gazette*® The St. Louis Enquirer for November 25, 
1820, printed extracts from an address delivered in 1815 to the 
graduates of the University of Pennsylvania.*® At intervals, 
the number of graduates from several eastern colleges were 
listed... Advertisements of colleges appeared; some repre- 
sented eastern schools® but more often Transylvania Uni- 
versity and the Medical College of the same institution.“ 
Some articles extolled the virtues of schools.“ 

The signatures of anonymous letters in newspapers make 
us wonder about the extent of the knowledge of Latin. Such 
signatures as Nemo, Nihil, Aristides, and Ostro Lumus were 
used. At the same time, one might find signatures which 
were only crosses.‘ 

The newspapers likewise reflected and also directed the 
cultural development of their readers. A portion of a column 
and perhaps more was usually reserved in each issue of the 
Missouri Gazette for ‘‘selected poetry.’’ English and American 
poets and verse writers were quoted, sometimes those who were 
contemporary with the period,*’ and the Irish** and French*® 
portions of the population were appealed to particularly. 
Original verse was published very early in the Missouri 
Gaseite,*° F. Bates and J. McFerron® probably being the 





39 Missouri Gazette, March 1, 1817. 

40St. Louis Enquirer, November 25, 1820. 

4! Missouri Gazette, November 6, 1818; October 17, 1821. 

“Missouri Gazette, November 22, 1820; St. Louis Enquirer, November 25, 
1820; December 23, 1820; March 31, 1821; September 8, 1821. 

St. Louis Enquirer, October 9, 1819; August 4, 1821; August 11, 1821; 
Missouri Gazette, October 9, 1818; July 5, 1820; August 18, 1820. 

“st. Louis Enquirer, December 8, 1819; January 19, 1820; August 30, 1820. 

Missouri Gazette, July 24, 1818. 

Missouri Gazette, December 14, 1816. 

47Missouri Gazette, August 10, 1808, poetry from late London paper; 
March 22, September 27, November 23, November 30, 1809; April 5, April 19, 
June 21, October 24, October 31, 1810. 

48Missouri Gazette, May 24, 1809; April 24, October 24, 1810; July 25, 
September 12, December 14, 1811; January 11, September 18, 1813. 

49 Missouri Gazette, December 21, 1809; January 2, 1811; October 30, 1813; 
July 29, 1815. 

5°Missouri Gazette, February 14, December 21, 1811; January 4, January 
18, May 9, 1812; September 18, 1813; April 1, June 17, June 24, July 1, July 8, 
July 22, August 22, 1815. 

51 Missouri Gazette, October 19, 1811; May 2, May 16. May 23, May 30, 
June 6, July 4, 1812; January 2, 1813; March 19, June 18, 1814; January 14, 
March 11, June 17, July 29, 1815. 
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most prolific writers. The first book of original verse pub- 
lished in Missouri appeared in 1821, although the author was 
not a Missourian.” The space in the newspapers devoted to 
foreign affairs signified the interest of the reading population 
in contemporary diplomatic and commercial affairs. 

Reading material within the homes of the early Americans 
was scarcely known in the colonial period but became more 
common in the territorial period, according to evidence pre- 
sented by the newspapers. Advertisements began to appear 
in 1808, in the early issues of the Missouri Gazette,* offering 
books for sale and later advertisements continued until books 
were not only offered for sale at the printing offices,“but were 
sold at drug stores and at public auction,® and book stores 
were established. Despite these advertisements, the St. 
Louis Library Company declared in 1820 that private col- 
lections were rare and limited, and Timothy Flint said that 
few good books were brought into Missouri.57 The subject 
matter of the books was varied, but indicated the interest 
of the owners in history, law, and medicine particularly.** 

Private ownership of books was indicated by the request 
for the return of books which has been loaned or lost.5° These 
advertisements also indicate some interest in books in the 
area reached by the Jackson Missouri Herald and the Franklin 
Missouri Intelligencer. 

Further evidence of an interest in reading appears as 
early as 1811, when the Missouri Gazette, in January of that 
year, pointed out the need for a public library and even sug- 


582*Red-Letter Books Relating to Missouri,” in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 32, No. 2 (January, 1938), pp. 203-214. 

Missouri Gazette, July 26, 1808, October 17, 1808. 

“Missouri Gazette, July 26, October 17, 1808; July 26, August 30, 1809. 

Missouri Gazette, June 14, 1810; July 27, 1816; May 29, 1818; St. Louis 
Enquirer, March 17, April 21, 1819; July 19, 1820; January 6, 1821; Missouri 
Intelligencer (Franklin), March 19, 1821. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, March 19, 1821. 

57St. Louis Enquirer, January 12, 1820; Flint, Timothy, Recollections of 
the Last Ten Years, p. 185. 

58 Missouri Gazette, May 29, 1818; St. Louis Enquirer, March 17, April 21, 
1819; July 19, 1820; January 6, April 14, May 12, 1821; Missouri Intelligencer, 
March 19, March 26, May 14, 1821. 

Missouri Gazette, June 6, June 27, 1812; Missouri Herald (Jackson), 
December 11, 1819; July 22, 1820; St. Louis Enquirer, March 15, August 30, 
1820; Missouri Intelligencer, April 30, 1821. 
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gested a location for such a library.*° By 1819, the Catholic 
College in St. Louis possessed a library of eight thousand 
volumes, and in 1819 the St. Louis Library Company was or- 
ganized.“ In January, 1820, this company sought to collect 
$2,000 with which to purchase books.” These plans did not 
progress rapidly, for in December, 1820, there was again a 
plea for a library and the original plan seemed to have been 
abandoned.® In the meantime, out on the frontier a library 
company had been organized at Franklin, the first notice of it 
appearing in May, 1820.“ 

That some of the American settlers had had the advantage 
of educational facilities before coming to Missouri becomes 
evident from perusal of the records of the time, though ac- 
curate, tangible proof is often lacking. Likewise, the nature 
of these facilities has not been determined definitely. It is 
certain, however, that such persons become more numerous 
during the latter part of the territorial period. There were 
school teachers who had received training® and who were 
capable, despite the opinion of Peck that three-fourths of all 
the teachers were public nuisances. Most priests and preach- 
ers who came to the territory were educated men.*? The 
lawyers might have had little or no formal educational training 
but they constituted an intellectual portion of the popula- 
tion.*® The few newspaper editors were well-informed and the 
newspapers were potent forces of public opinion and informa- 
tion to the people of the time.*® Physicians were also among 
~ OMfissouri Gazette, January 16, 1811. 

‘Iigchulte, Paul C., The Catholic Heritage of Saint Louis, p. 136; St. Louis 
Enquirer, October 9, 1819. 

6257. Louis Enquirer, January 12, 1820. 

%8 Missouri Gazette, December 20, 1820. 

“ Missouri Intelligencer, May 27, June 10, 1820. 

To be discussed on following pages. 

Peck, John Mason, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 100. 

87To be discussed in following article. 

*Billon, Frederic L., Annals of St. Louis in its Territorial Days from 1804- 


1821, pp. 342, 346; Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, Vol. I, p. 543; Vol. 
ITI, p. 1393. 

“The first newspaper, the Missouri Gazette, was established in St. Louis 
in 1808, and the files of this paper have been invaluable as an index to the early 
growth of St. Louis and of the surrounding country. The second newspaper, 
the Western Journal, was established in St. Louis in May, 1815; subsequently, 
it became known as the Western Emigrant and then the St. Louis Enquirer 
in the territorial period. In 1819, newspapers appeared outside St. Louis; the 
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those who had received training.7° In addition, there was a 
constantly growing body of educated people who had been born 
in the territory and who were either educated at home or had 
been sent away to school.”! Of the forty-one members of the 
first constitutional convention in 1820, only seven were self- 
educated, twenty-six had good educations and some had re- 
ceived exceptional advantages.” 

The number of Americans interested in intellectual ad- 
vancement gradually increased in the territory. Changes were 
not markedly rapid, but there are sufficient sources to prove 
the presence of persons who were interested in intellectual and 
cultural pursuits and that their activities resulted in the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities which will be discussed in 
succeeding pages. St. Louis, of course, was the greatest center 
of development, with the smaller towns following more slowly. 
The people on the advancing frontier and in the outlying rural 
districts were less fortunate. 


PEDAGOGUES AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS IN ST. LOUIS 


Early Missourians, in seeking educational advantages for 
their children, looked in many directions—to Canada,” to 
New Orleans,” to the older settled communities of the West,” 
to the eastern states, and even to Europe.”* Kentucky schools 
seem to have been generously patronized by well-to-do citizens 


Missouri Herald at Jackson and the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick 
Advertiser at Franklin. In 1820, the Missourian was established at St. Charles. 
The editorials of these papers proved the ability of the editors. 

Goodwin, E. J., A History of Medicine in Missouri, pp. 19, 23, 24; Gold- 
stein, Max A. (ed.), One Hundred Years of Medicine and Surgery in Missouri, 
pp. 9, 22. 

™ Discussed later. 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, p. 135. 

Stoddard, Sketches, pp. 308-309. 

“Encyclopedia of the History of Saint Louis, Vol. ITI, p. 1592. The elder 
daughters of John Mullanphy attended the Ursuline Convent in New Orleans 
about the year 1807. 

% Missouri Gazette, April 11, 1811. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Saint Louis, Vol. I1l, p. 1592. The Aristo- 
cratic Journey, a collection of letters written by Mrs. Basil Hall, who travelled 
through the western part of the United States in 1827-28, mentions meeting 
in St. Louis young women who had been educated in France. John Francis 
McDermott, in his article, ‘““The Confines of a Wilderness,"’ in the Missouri 
Historical Review (Vol. 29, No. 1, October, 1929, p. 8, says, ““Young Silvestre 
Labbadie was at college in France when his father died in 1794.” 
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of St. Louis. Transylvania College in Lexington, Kentucky, 
ran frequent advertisements in the St. Louis newspapers.” 
Bernard Pratte, the son of General Bernard Pratte, head of 
the old fur-trading company of Pratte, Chouteau and Com- 
pany, was educated in St. Louis until he was fifteen and then 
was sent to Georgetown, Kentucky.”* Gabriel Chouteau,” 
J. P. B. Gratiot and his younger brother, Paul B., *° studied 
at a Catholic College in Bardstown, Kentucky. Mary 
Easton, the daughter of Colonel Rufus Easton, was sent at 
the age of thirteen to Mrs. Tevis’ Boarding School for Young 
Ladies at Shelbyville, Kentucky.* 

Other St. Louis families preferred to send their sons farther 
east. George Collier, Charles Lucas, and Charles B. 
Penrose,** were sent to Philadelphia; Edward Bredell to 
Maryland® and James Bissell and Stephen Austin (of Potosi) to 
Connecticut.% At least four Missouri boys attended West 
Point and graduated with distinction—Charles Gratiot, Jr., 
Robert Lucas, Baronet Vasquez, and Pharamond Chouteau.*’ 

The daughters of John Mullanphy, after early training in 
and near St. Louis, attended Ursuline Convents in Rouen 
and Lyons.** His son, Bryan, spent four years in the Jesuit 
College in Paris and four years at Stoneyhurst near Liverpool, 


St. Louis Enquirer, October 9, 1819; July 5, August 19, 1820; August 11, 
1821. Joseph Charless sent his son to Transylvania (Encyclopedia of the History 
of Saint Louis, Vol. I, p. 350). Gabriel Chouteau was said by Scharf to have 
been a student at Transylvania before he went to West Point in 1804 (Scharf, 
J. Thomas, History of Saint Louis County and City, Vol. I, p. 824). 

78Encyclopedia of the History of Saint Louis, Vol. III, p. 1796. 

?Rillon, Frederic L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 166. 

Billon makes no mention of training at Transylvania or West Point. 

*BRillon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, pp. 174, 175. 

iTemplin, Lucinda de Leftwich, ‘“Two Illustrious Pioneers in the Educa- 
tion of Women in Missouri,"’ in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 21, No. 3 
(April, 1927), pp. 420, 437. 

8Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 292. 

S8BRillon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 215. Charles Lucas, 
second son of Judge J. B. C. Lucas, went to Philadelphia in 1806 when he was 
fourteen years old to study at Jefferson College. He remained there five years. 

*Rillon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 217. 

SBillon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 364. 

*Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 222. Barker, Eugene 
C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin, pp. 18-20. Stephen Austin, after his attend- 
ance at Bacon Academy in Colchester, Connecticut, studied for two years at 
Transylvania. 

8’Scharf, History of Saint Louis, Vol. I, p. 824. 

88 Encyclopedia of the History of Saint Louis, Vol. III, p. 1592. 
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from which school he was graduated.**® Surely to these early 
Missourians learning was a thing far above price. Not only 
must the money expended have been significant for a frontier 
family, but the physical difficulties of the trip would have 
discouraged many modern seekers after knowledge. To jour- 
ney from St. Louis to Philadelphia, for example, the traveler 
made his way by horseback, by canoe, by keelboat, and by 
mail stage for sixty days, ‘about the usual time required for 
the trip at that day.’ 


The expense and inconvenience of sending children to 
distant schools must have forced the great majority of early 
Missourians to depend on local facilities. The early schools of 
Missouri were supplied by men, and less frequently by women, 
who, finding themselves in need of a livelihood, turned to 
teaching. These persons in many cases were sufficiently 
trained to teach adequately the usual elementary subjects 
required. A few teachers were well educated; yet, if we judge 
by comments of some contemporaries, we must suspect others 
of being poorly prepared and unscrupulous individuals who 
took advantage of the dire need and longing for education of a 
credulous and undiscerning frontier community.” 


The training and background of the school teachers were 
varied and difficult to estimate. In the advertisements of 
schools a teacher might list his accomplishments, yet not 
explain how he had acquired them. Writers of the period have 
frequently described persons as being ‘‘well educated.’’ One 
early schoolmaster in St. Louis, Christoph Frederick Schewe, 
impressively announced himself as having been a professor in 
the Lycée Academy at Paris and minister in Pittsburg.” 
Madame Pescay, a member of a noted French family, received 
her education in France,* as had also Madame Perdreauville 


89 Encyclopedia of the History of Saint Louis, Vol. ITI, p. 1592. 

*Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, pp. 432-433. It is told 
that Mary Easton, to reach a school in Shelbyville, Kentucky, rode horseback 
all the way to Washington, D. C.,and back to Shelbyville. (Templin, ‘Two 
Illustrious Pioneers in the Education of Women in Missouri,” in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 21, No. 3, April, 1927, p. 427). 

Peck, John Mason, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 100. 

™ Missouri Gazette, January 11, 1809. 

*%Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 257. 
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and her daughters.“ George Tompkins, who taught in 
Kentucky before coming to the territory, studied law while 
teaching and eventually became a lawyer.** The Reverend 
Francis Neil engaged an English tutor from Maynooth College 
for his academy.” Father Neil himself had been well 
trained in France before coming to America.*? Joseph 
Hertich, who used the Petalozzi system, attended the common 
schools of Switzerland, but he must have received little formal 
education after he came to America at the age of thirteen. 
Nevertheless, Hertich maintained an excellent school in Ste. 
Genevieve and was esteemed “‘as a ripe scholar.’’** In 1833, 
Governor Daniel Dunklin appointed him with two others as 
commissioners to form a system of primary school instruction 
for Missouri.®*® Donald Fisher, who taught in Franklin for a 
time, said he had been principal of an academy in Maryland 
and had taught in an academy in New York City.’ One 
teacher described himself as ‘‘in the habit of teaching in some 
of the first institutions in Europe and America.’ Another 
said he was “a young gentleman of liberal education.’’! 
Commenting upon teachers generally, Flint expressed himself 
as skeptical of the announcements they made concerning 
their preparation.’ As he was a teacher of the period, and a 
well prepared one, his opinion carries some weight. 

The majority of the best prepared teachers were the 
spiritual leaders of both Protestants and Catholics. The 
Reverend Salmon Giddings, Presbyterian minister “known to 
be a scholar as well as a gentleman of correct habits,’’ was a 
graduate of Williams College and of Andover Theological 
Seminary.'* The Reverend Timothy Flint, another Presby- 


*“Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 313. 
*Rillon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 270. 

% Missouri Gazette, March 10, 1819. 

Schulte, Paul C., The Catholic Heritage of St. Louis, p. 122. 
United States Biographical Dictionary, Missouri Volume, p. 298. 
House Journal, 8th General Assembly, 1834-1835, p. 90. 

10 Missouri Intelligencer, September 30, 1820. 

101 Missouri Gazette, October 20, 1819; May 3, May 10, 1820. 
1@St. Louis Enquirer, January 13, 1821. 

18Flint, Timothy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 186. 


14Kirkpatrick, John Ervin, Timothy Flint, Pioneer, Missionary, Author, 
Editor, 1780-1840, p. 113. 
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terian minister in Missouri, was a graduate of Harvard.!® 
The Reverend John Mason Peck, a Baptist missionary, pos- 
sessed only a common school education and commenced teach- 
ing at the age of eighteen. He was reared in Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, however, in an unusual intellectual atmosphere— 
the location of the first school for the higher education of 
women in America, a law school, and“a school for boys.!® 
Bishop Dubourg had been educated;in France.’ While 
Bishop Dubourg did not teach, he was interested in the intellec- 
tual as well as the spiritual welfare of his people and was 
foremost among those who labored to encourage intellectual 
development in the territory. 

The schools, as well as could be ascertained, were private 
ventures. The amount of income depended entirely on the 
number of pupils and the promptness with which each paid 
his fee. In most villages schoolmasters could have been found 
who taught small boys and girls the rudiments of reading and 
writing.'°* In the more populous districts of Ste. Gene- 
vieve and St. Louis, teachers with more pretentious courses of 
study offered their instruction to children, to young ladies 
and gentlemen, and not infrequently to adults. 


The education of boys seems quite naturally to have been 
given the earliest attention by the residents of St. Louis. 
As early as the Spanish régime, a schoolmaster was directing 
the boys in this small frontier post. Jean Baptiste Trudeau, a 
Canadian, had come to St. Louis in 1774 and taught a little 
French school there until his death in 1827.1 Schoolmaster 
Trudeau was a relative of Governor Don Zenon Trudeau, 
who made him a gift of four hundred dollars for educating his 
family. Houck writes of Trudeau, ‘‘under him all the old 
French residents received the rudiments of an education.’’"° 
His chief textbook seems to have been the old French prayer 


1% Kirkpatrick, Timothy Flint, p. 31. 

16Hayne, Coe, Vanguard of the Caravans, p. 3. 

197Bilion, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 417; Schulte, The 
Catholic Heritage of St. Louis, p. 89. 

108 Brackenridge, Recollections, p. 117. 

Billion, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, pp. 201, 449; Scharf, 
History of St. Louis, Vol. 1, p. 823; Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 275. 
°Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 275. 
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book. He also taught simple arithmetic and writing.’ 
During Trudeau’s half century of effort other schools for boys 
were opened in St. Louis, existed for a while and faded out. 


One of the earliest schools mentioned in contemporary 
newspapers was opened thirty-five years after Trudeau’s 
arrival in St. Louis. Christoph Friederick Schewe,™ an- 
nounced his ability to teach French, English, German,™ 
and on request “arithmetic, geography, Geometry, and any 
other branch of mathematics, likewise drawing as well from 
freehand as architecture, cyvilis and military.”"* Mr. Shewe 
must have had ample confidence in his own ability or in the 
tolerant judgment of his hoped-for patrons, because he adds 
that he would “with pleasure bear an examination by com- 
petent persons in order to avoid suspicion of a want of tal- 
ents.’""5 How profitable Mr. Shewe’s teaching was we do not 
know, but occasionally he reminded the public of moulded 
candles which he had on hand and would ‘‘sell cheap for 
cash.’’""° He was still active in teaching in 1819 when he 
announced a night school with the rather pretentious program 
of three classes, graded in regard to proficiency and for which a 
charge of two and one-half dollars per month was to be made."” 


In November, 1809, Isaac Septilivres opened a school in 
which he proposed ‘‘teaching geography, mathematics and 
French Grammar” and the ‘‘art of drawing.’’""* A few months 
later a competitor appeared, George Tompkins," but within 
two years Mr. Septilivres and Mr. Tompkins had pooled 
their stores of knowledge and were running a joint school.”° 
Their program continued the courses in French language and 
grammar, geography, mathmetics (arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry) and added English language and grammar. 
Mr. Septilivres, however, taught his course in drawing “outside 


1gt, Louis Star, October 31, 1928. 

113 Missouri Gazette, January 11, 1809. 

113 Missouri Gazette, November 27, 1813. 

1M Missouri Gazette, January 11, 1809. 

115 Missouri Gazette, January 11, 1809. 

116 Missouri Gazette, January 4, 1810; November 27, 1813. 
17 Missouri Gazette, October 20, 1819. 

118 Missouri Gazette, November 16, 1809. 

119 Missouri Gazette, May 3, 1810. 

120 Missouri Gazette, June 6, 1812. 
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of schoolhours.’”” This partnership was dissolved late in 
1812" and separate schools were maintained. A few years 
later Mr. Tompkins discontinued his work as a teacher to 
begin the practice of law in Franklin.%* We may suspect 
that all his patrons did not pay in advance for their education 
because four years later an attorney was authorized to receive 
payment for debts due Mr. Tompkins.’ 

The succession of schools runs on. Following these 
pioneers were others—C. Stewart” and James Sawyer™ 
in 1815, Sawyer and Flint’s Lancastrian Seminary ™ and 
Salmon Giddings”’ in 1816, Robert Lett,”* Henry S. Lee, 
and Hartly Sullivan ° in 1817, and later the same year, John 
M. Peck and James E. Welch,"° who advertised an academy 
which they proposed to open on January 1, 1818. 

A brief statement concerning each of these schools may 
interest the reader. Mr. Stewart had little to say about his 
courses, but he seems to have received enough patronage to 
open both a day and a night school." The seminary opened 
by James Sawyer offered, in addition to the usual courses of 
“spelling, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic in the Lancast- 
rian system .... English, Grammar and Geography,”’ other 
less frequently offered courses in the “Latin and Greek 
Language, Rhetorick, Mathematicks, and Natural Philoso- 
phy.’’? A few months later he acquainted the public with 
the news that more equipment had been added—‘“‘a pair 
of globes, some classical worksand...... atlases of incompara- 
ble merit.’’"* The school seems to have attracted non-resident 





'21 Missouri Gazette, October 4, 1812. 

I@Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, p. 270. 

13 Missouri Gazette, October 9, 1816. 

1% Missouri Gazette, January 14, 1815. Announcement was made in the 
Missouri Gazette of January 21, 1815, of the opening of Stewart's school, but 
as early as November 5, 1814, the Gazette referred to a Mr. Stewart's school- 
room as a place of meeting. 

1% Missouri Gazette, July 22, 1815. 

12% Missouri Gazette, June 1, 1816. 

127 Missouri Gazette, October 12, 1816. 

128 Missouri Gazette, May 31, 1817. 

129 Missouri Gazette, August 2. October 11, 1817. 

130 Vfissouri Gazette, December 27, 1817. 

131 Missouri Gazette, February 11, 1815. 
18 Missouri Gazette, July 22, 1815. 

18 Missouri Gazette, December 23, 1815. 
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students. The editor of a St. Louis paper ran a notice that 
board, in respectable families at convenient distances for the 
students of the Lancastrian Seminary, might be had at six to 
eight dollars per month.“ In June, 1816, Timothy Flint 
became associated with Mr. Sawyer in conducting the semi- 
nary. Flint had come to Missouri from New England with 
the intention of doing missionary work.™® It is perhaps due to 
his influence that the proprietors of the Seminary “pledge 
themselves to the parents that they will watch over the 
manners, the morals, the improvement and happiness of 
their pupils with undeviating strictness and fidelity.’’” 


The Reverend Salmon Giddings, previously referred to as 
“‘a scholar as well as a gentleman of correct habits,’’ opened 
a school in 1816 for young gentlemen.” Two years later he 
advertised the opening of a school for young ladies and 
gentlemen in which he promised to ‘‘attend the manners and 
the morals of youth.”” Some time later he offered a more 
definite program—‘‘the several branches of science usually 
taught in academies’ and announced ‘“‘a separate department 
with an approved instructress for the young ladies.’’™* 


Mr. Lett’s Academy offered a varied program which, 
in addition to the usual subjects, included philosophy, sur- 
veying, and “book-keeping by double and single entry,” 
while Mr. Lee promised to include Elocution and Latin.”*® 


Teachers pledging attention to the morals and to the 
intellectual progress of the children were outdistanced by 
Hartly Sullivan, whose modern type of advertisement called 
the attention of ‘‘a discerning public’”’ to the “‘salubrity of 
that quarter of the town where the school is located.’ 
His clearly stated course of study, with the respective charges, 
is interesting.“ 


1% Missouri Gazette, April 13, 1816. 
1%Kirkpatrick, Timothy Flint, p. 80. 
1% Missourt Gazette, June 1, 1816. 
187 Missouri Gazette, October 12, 1816. 
138 Missouri Gazette, January 3, 1818; January 8, April 7, 1819. 
139 Missouri Gazette, May 31, August 2, 1817. 

149 Missouri Gazette, October 11, 1817. 

141 Missouri Gazette, October 11, 1817. 
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TT PE AEE er $5.00 per quarter 
Writing, round and Italian hands, with pro- 

priety, also plain arithmetic................ 6.00 “ . 
Vulgar and decimal arithmetic, on a superior 

PRS Re SE ee ee an 7.00 “ . 
Stereometry and guaging in all its various forms 8.00 “ " 
Book-keeping, by double entry............... 10.00 ‘ ” 


John M. Peck and James E. Welch, Baptist missionaries 
sent out by the Board of Foreign Missions for the United 
States, after arriving in St. Louis, established not only a 
church but a school.“ The course of study was sensible. 
It offered the basic elementary subjects “reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English, grammar, geography, ancient and modern 
history.’’"“* The efforts of these educators covered a period 
of several years—the Western Mission School under the 
superintendence of Mr. Peck™® and then of Mr. Welch, 
the St. Charles Academy and Boarding School under the 
direction of Mr. Peck and a Mr. James Craig,’’ and a revival 
of effort in St. Louis by Mr. Peck in 1820-21." 


In October, 1818, the Reverend Francis Neil and three 
Catholic priests opened an academy for young gentlemen in 
St. Louis.“® The charge was ‘‘twelve dollars per quarter 
payable in advance; books and stationary to be at the expence 
of the parents.’”’ Each pupil was required to equip himself 
with a “bag to bring and carry out his books—for the eventual 
loss of which the masters do not hold themselves answerable.” 
Another interesting effort of the Catholic clergy to offer 
educational opportunities to the people of St. Louis is credited 
to the efforts of Bishop Dubourg and probably grew out of the 
beginning made by Neil—the College of St. Louis, which 


1@ Missouri Gazette, December 27, 1817; August 28, 1818. 

18 Missouri Gazette, December 27, 1817. 

14 Missouri Gazette, March 27, 1818. 

1% Missouri Gazette, June 26, 1818. 

1 Missouri Gazette, April 14, 1819. 

147 Missouri Gazette, April 14, 1819. 

48 Missouri Gazette, November 29, 1820; January 3, 1821. 

“Scharf, History of Saint Louis, Vol. I, p. 825; Billon, Annals of St. Louis 
tn Its Territorial Days, p. 80. 
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counted nine seemingly well prepared teachers on its faculty™°® 
and had an enrollment of sixty-five students. 

An individual effort was made during the same year, 1820, 
by P. Sullivan.“* His program emphasized the courses 
offered in Latin and Greek and pledged that ‘“‘those committed 
to his inspection and care would be enabled to render satis- 
faction at the public examinations.’ The next year, 1821, 
which concludes the period included in this study, saw the 
inauguration of another individual effort. Francis Regnier 
advertised in September that he was continuing his teaching 
of “Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic by demonstration.” 
He announced his intention to enlarge the number of courses 
offered. Among those to be added were Latin, Greek, and 
English. 

This brief survey of the growth of educational opportuni- 
ties offered to boys of the St. Louis area shows an interesting 
development. The change from the simple elementary 
school of Trudeau in 1774, to the more scholarly College of 
St. Louis, from the study of reading and writing in the vernacu- 
lar, to the study of Latin and Greek, reflects the growth of a 
small frontier trading post in an outlying French colony to a 
more mature and settled center of a rapidly expanding 
American state. 





69Scharf, History of Saint Louis, Vol. I, p. 824; Billon, Annals of St. Louis 
in Its Territorial Days, p. 417. 

151This school is not the direct ancestor of the present St. Louis University. 

18 Missouri Gazette, January 19, 1820; July 4, 1821. 

188 Missouri Gazette, July 4, 1821. 

154 Missouri Gazette, September 5, 1821. 
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THE WAR OF 1812 ON THE MISSOURI 
FRONTIER 


BY KATE L. GREGG 
PART III 


Though 1814, the third year of the War of 1812 on the 
Missouri frontier, followed the general pattern of the two 
preceding years—dread and consternation in the spring and 
offensive expeditions in the fall—certain changes complicated 
and heightened the conflict in the West. Desertion of Black- 
hawk from the British army and his return to the Mississippi 
gave the Rock River Sacs military leadership hitherto lacking. 
At the same time, unfortunately, a general shake-up in the War 
Department removed or threatened to remove from the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri frontier the military leaders under whom 
up to this time western forces had functioned admirably. The 
same reorganization, by its extension of Federal responsi- 
bility, tied up the initiative of the western governors and made 
self-defense look like an invasion of Federal prerogatives. 
Moreover, the frontier was tired of the war. The cry of 
“Wolf! Wolf!’ in the third spring fell upon ears too well ac- 
customed to the sound. Lack of pay for service already 
rendered, the call of farm and business, needed support for 
families, and a general weariness from long hardship— 
these, with removal or inability of the trusted and efficient 
leaders, lessened materially the enthusiasm with which fron- 
tiersmen responded to the call to arms. In other words, the 
third year was different from the two preceding in more 
danger, more expeditions, more disasters and less hope. 

The order of the War Department for removal to the east 
of General Howard and that part of the 1st Infantry which 
had been garrisoned in the West brought St. Louis together 
in several protest meetings. A committee appointed on 
February 11, 1814, brought in the following resolution: 


To his excellency the President of the United States. 


The memorial of a (large) number of the inhabitants of the town of 
Saint Louis and its vicinity, respectfully represents: that ever since the 
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surrender made to the British by general Hull of the forces under his com- 
mand until the time of the brilliant success of Commodore Perry on lake 
Erie did take place; this territory, from its far detached and insulated situa- 
tion; its thin and widely scattered population, and the relative force that 
has been employed for its protection, has been evidently in a continual 
state of imminent danger: A danger not of the usual kind in war with civi- 
lized nations. However the inhabitants of this territory, owing to the 
judicious disposition of the forces, employed for their protection, or perhaps, 
from their good fortune, or the embecility of the Indians, have gone through 
these scenes of danger, without sustaining very material losses. The glad 
tidings of the triumph of the naval forces of the United States on lake Erie; 
had dissipated the gloom that spread over this territory. Your memorial- 
ists, beheld once more, a large concourse of strangers, resorting to various 
parts of the territory, for present business or future speculations, prospects 
of a large increase to the population, industry and wealth of this territory 
by considerable emigrations, intended to take place next spring from the 
northern states were held out; when by an unexpected and sudden turn in 
the affairs of the United States; your memorialists have learned that the 
British have burned and destroyed everything at Niagara, Buffalo and 
other points; that they have appeared again in considerable force at or near 
Malden; being supported by a great number of Indians. At the same 
time your memorialists are informed, that the time of service of the Rangers 
for the Illinois territory, is about to expire; that a part of the first regiment 
of the United States, now in garrison at Belle Fontaine or other parts of 
the territory; has orders to march from the territory. In the mean time 
it is considered, that Chicago, Michilimackinak and Prairie du Chien, still 
remain in the possession of the British; whilst fort Osage and fort Madison 
have been evacuated; it will be found that the inhabitants of this territory 
have every reason to be alarmed, perhaps as much as at any former 
period... .! 


They had heard with regret that General Howard had 
been ordered from the 8th Military District, for he was better 
qualified than any other to defend this frontier with least 
possible expense to the government and with greatest proba- 
bility of success. 


The governor’s wife registered dismay. In a letter to her 
son George, at school in Fairfield, Connecticut, Julia Hancock 
Clark probably echoed the thoughts of her eminent husband: 


I am afraid we shall have some trouble in the spring, with the indians 
the rangers (who now protect the frontier) time will expire in May 


1 Missouri Gazette, February 12, 1814. 
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and instead of more troops being sent on to protect us it is hourly expected 
that the first regiment will be ordered from this place to Canada 
God only knows what our fate is to be 3 


Governor Clark felt that he must take action. But he 
was, as the Gazette noticed, “in a most perplexing predica- 
ment.’ Military responsibility hitherto residing in the gov- 
ernors of the territories had been transferred to the commander 
of the 8th Military District, who at this time was apparently 
unaware of the dangers threatening the Mississippi-Missouri 
frontier. Whatever the governor of Missouri Territory did 
in the face of ‘impending devastation” he had to do on his own 
responsibility; and trained as Clark had been in proper 
subordination to orders from military superiors, he found 
himself in a tragic dilemma. Driven at last by public opinion, 
especially that freely expressed by the Missouri Gazette, he 
advertised on March 30 for volunteers for sixty days at $20 a 
month and one and one-half rations per day. He would make 
an expedition to Prairie du Chien and build at the mouth of the 
Wisconsin the fort long advocated by Governor Edwards of 
Illinois. Whatever reasons had prevailed to delay evacuation 
of Fort Madison through 1812 and 1813 were cogent argu- 
ments now for the establishment of a stronger fort in a more 
strategic position. It would re-establish American prestige 
on the upper Mississippi and be a center of activity against 
Blackhawk and the British agents. 

On May Day the expedition got under way. Five barges 
containing 50 or 60 regulars and 140 volunteers pushed away 
from the St. Louis levee and headed up the river. One of the 
barges was in command of Lieutenant James Henderson, 
foreman in Christian Wilt’s factory. Ever since he had heard 
of the expedition, Henderson had wished to go. ‘‘But,’’ wrote 
Christian Wilt, ‘‘he has said nothing to me on the subject— 
if he goes twill not be with my consent.’’* St. Louis came toa 


2Voorhis Collection of Clark Mss., 1811-1815 Folder: Letter from Mrs. 
Julia H. Clark to George Hancock Clark, dated St. Louis, February 27, 1814. 
(Mo. Hist. Soc., St. Louis.) 


3Letter Books of Christian Wiit: Letter from Christian Wilt, St. Louis, 


April 2, 1814, to his uncle, Joseph Herzog of Philadelphia. (Mo. Hist. Soc., 
St. Louis.) 
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standstill. On May 7, Wilt recorded, ‘‘our Town looks quite 
destitute of all but Merchants & they doing nothing.” 


Six weeks later Clark was back in St. Louis. Nothing of 
any moment had occurred on the way up the river until they 
had reached Rock River, where they had had an opportunity 
to fire on some Sacs and Fox, who promptly sued for peace, 
granted immediately if they would take up arms against the 
Winnebagoes. Robert Dickson had left the Prairie twenty 
days before with 80 Winnebagoes, 120 Falsavoines, and 100 
Sioux for Mackinac. Captain Deace, ordered to defend 
Prairie du Chien, had fled on Clark’s approach. Clark had 
posted a proclamation to the inhabitants of the village, and 
everybody had returned “except scoundrels who knew they 
deserved the halter.” The sixty regulars of Major Taylor’s 
command had taken up quarters in the old Mackinack Com- 
pany building, and under command of Lieutenant Perkins, 
were erecting a fortification on a most commanding spot—a 
small Indian mound. The volunteers, ‘‘dauntless young 
fellows from this county,” and two of the gunboats under 
command of Aid-de-Camp George Kennerly and Captains 
Sullivan and Yeizer, had been left on guard. ‘‘Such,’’ com- 
mented the Gazette, ‘‘has been the fortunate issue of this well 
conducted expedition: more important to these territories 
than any hitherto undertaken.’* St. Louis gave Governor 
William Clark a fine banquet at the Missouri Hotel. The 
toasts were eloquent: ‘‘Our frontiers—It requires the patriot- 


ism of the West to say, ‘They are ours’ ’’; ‘Prairie du “hien— 
‘The late expedition has cleansed it of British spies and 
traitors’’’; and ‘‘The Volunteers of Missouri Territory— 


‘Their sacrifices have lulled our fears’.’”® 

These brave words had to be eaten. On ‘‘Our frontiers” 
began the worst depredations which had taken place up to 
that time. The story as Clark set it down for the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Trade ran as follows: 


In 1814 a part of the Friendly Sacs became restless in their peaceful 
situation & determined to return to their old villages—more than half of 


‘Missouri Gazette, June 18, 1814. 
5 Missouri Gazette, June 25, 1814. 
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that nation, took their families beyond the Settlements, returned & 
attempted to rob the U. S. Factory on the Missouri, which was defended 
by the friendly part of that nation, which remain’d South of the Missouri 
river; failing in their attempt on the factory, they scatter’d & robbed the 
upper Settlements on the Missouri & returned to their Old Village on Rocky 
river & immediately after commenced a destructive warfare, against the 
Settlements of the Territory & continued it until about June or July 1815.° 


The Missouri Gazette of May 14, 1814, had a slightly differ- 
ent version of what occurred and, in view of the total! situation, 
perhaps a more likely account. According to the Gazelte 
reporter, who had evidently been talking with John Johnson, 
resident factor of the Sacs and Fox on the Missouri, the trouble 
had arisen when the Rock River Sacs came on a visit to their 
Missouri brethren. Before their arrival, John Johnson had 
been pleased with the conduct of his charges, but immediately 
thereafter he saw evidence of achange. In their late councils, 
they had several times raised the British flag, ‘“‘and recently 
while in council with a band of Osages, to which Mr. Johnson 
was invited, Nomwaite, the principal chief of the Sac nation, 
raised the English flag at the door of the council house, and 
when requested by Mr. Johnson to take it down, the Sac 
chief told him that a present of a few bottles of whiskey would 
induce him to put away the flag.’’ Both Johnson and Sibley 
abandoned their trading posts, the one on the Little Moniteau 
and the other at Arrow Rock, and retreated with their stock of 
goods to St. Louis. 

One atrocity after another shocked the frontier. On April 
14, Captain Sarshall Cooper was shot down at his own fireside 
by an Indian who picked a hole through the chinking of the 
logs large enough to admit the muzzle of his gun. On April 
26, the day after the Rock River Sacs left the Little Moniteau, 
Jonathan Todd and Thomas Smith of the Boonslick settle- 
ment, when out hunting horses not more than two miles from 
one of the forts, were shot, stabbed, and scalped. At about 
the same time a Mr. McCoy was shot and cut to pieces in the 
neighborhood of Wood’s Fort in what is now Lincoln county. 
In March came news that the Osages had attacked the East- 


®Clark Letter Books, Vol. 11, p. 19: William Clark, ‘Claims Against Indians.’ 
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wood brothers trapping on the east fork of White River, tak- 
en possession of their property, and killed one of them. When 
Robert Belt, who had been John Johnson’s assistant factor, 
found on May 22, the body of a white man, tomahawked, 
stabbed, and scalped, floating in the Missouri a few miles 
above Charette the Gazette became emphatic: 


The BLOOD of our citizens cry aloud for VENGEANCE. The 
general cry is let the north as well as the south be JACKSONIZED!!!" 


A few days before June 25, William Ewing and an employee 
were found shot, scalped, and beheaded at Ewing’s mill in 
the neighborhood of Cap-au-Gris, twenty-five miles north of 
St. Charles. 

Meanwhile, affairs were shaping for greater catastrophes. 
Eight days after Governor Clark arrived in St. Louis from his 
expedition, the armed boat under command of Captain John 
Sullivan, which had been left to defend Prairie du Chien, tied 
up at the St. Louis wharf. On board were thirty-two men 
from the gunboat Governor Clark and Sullivan’s company of 
militia. Their sixty days of service had expired. They 
offered a glowing account of the situation at the Prairie. 
Captain Yeizer’s boat was completely manned; two block- 
houses had been finished; another was under construction; the 
fort, christened Fort Shelby in honor of the governor of Ken- 
tucky, was now occupied by the regulars, all—so they said— 
now anxious for a visit from Dickson and his red troops.* 

They had not long to wait. On July 17, at 1:30 p. m. 
British and Indians to the number of 1,200 to 1,500 appeared 
in the prairie three miles away and within half an hour were 
demanding surrender of the fort. When Lieutenant Perkins 
refused to comply, the British opened fire on the one remaining 
gunboat. Lieutenant James Henderson replied vigorously 
with his six-pounder and even drove the English from their 
piece. When Henderson was struck in the shoulder, however, 
and badly wounded and the British succeeded in sending a 
shot clear through the Governor Clark, Captain Yeizer dropped 


7 Missouri Gazette, May 28, 1814. 
8’ Missouri Gazette, July 2, 1814. 
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down the river to escape the heavy fire now coming from both 
sides. The surrender of the fort, as Lieutenant Perkins told 
it in his report, was as follows: 


. .. The British, Indians and citizens kept up a constant fire on the fort 
until the evening of the 19th, finding the boat did not return and we 
had expended the most of the fixed ammunition for the six and three 
pounder, the water in the well had so far exhausted that we could scarcely 
get any to drink, and in attempting to sink, it caved in so that I had to 
give it over those circumstances together with the enemy’s approach- 
ing us by undermining, I thought it best to capitulate on the best terms I 
could, and after consulting G. and J. Kennerly the former aid to the Govr. 
and the latter Lieut. of Militia, doing duty under me, the conclusion was to 
send out a flag which was borne by Mr. George Kennerly, and the following 
capitulations was entered into first the lives of the officers and soldiers to 
be protected from the Indians our private property respected, and to send 
us home as prisonners of War not to take up Arms against Great Britain 
or their Dependencies until regularly exchanged, during the three 
days and two nights engagement, I had five men wounded and no hospital 
stores, medicine, nor physician to give them relief; we surrendered at 8 
oclock in the morning of the 20th though was permitted to stay in the Fort 
for our safety as the Puants had devised many plans to murder us; _ the 
Commanding officer finding them so much disposed to mischief was induced 
to place a strong guard of the Sioux and Chippaways around the fort to 
keep them off, we were kept in this situation for two or three days 
days when they were sent off, after which time we could walk out without 
any kind of danger, On the 30th all were paroled except four men, two 
deserters from the British and two Canadians, who was claimed as their 
subjects, the Commanding officer furnished me with a Boat and Provisions 
for the Trip; I embarked my men at two oclock and set out for St. Louis 
accompanied by two British officers, a strong guard and a piece of artillery, 
who accompanied us as far as the mouth of the Rock river, where we 
landed on August 2nd. The comdr of the Gun Boat went to the Village 
and after councilling with the Indians who were stated to be four or five 
hundred in number they agreed to let us pass, we set out about dark with 
one of the officers an interpreter and six soldiers who accompanied us as 
far as the lower Rapids where they left us and returned, we pushed on night 
and day and landed at this place on the morning of the 6th all in good 
health except the wounded who are like to recover ® 


The story of the expedition sent to the relief of Lieutenant 
Perkins was equally disastrous. Lieutenant John Campbell, 
in charge of 42 regulars and 65 rangers, traveling in three 


*Scanlan, Peter L., Prairie du Chien: French, British, American, pp. 118- 
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keelboats and accompanied by two boats belonging to the 
sutler and to the contractor, reached Rock River without 
mishap. As soon as they entered the Rapids, however, 
Indians swarmed around in pretended friendship; the boats 
became separated; and a heavy wind sprang up. When 
Lieutenant Campbell on board the rear boat became alarmed 
at what the gale might do to his craft, which drew considerable 
water, he made for shore, tied up, and placed out sentries. 
While his men were cooking their dinner on the river bank, 
the Indians made a sudden attack. At their first fire, they 
killed every one of the sentries. The men on shore ran for 
the boat. It had grounded and could not be shoved off. 
All would have been massacred had not Lieutenant Rector, 
two miles up the river, noticed the smoke of Campbell’s boat 
on fire and dropped down to their assistance. After fighting 
for two hours and twenty minutes, he was able to get into a 
position that enabled him to save the regulars from both 
flames and savages. Lieutenant Jonathan Riggs, in trying 
to get down to join in the fray, ran the third boat aground and 
fought Indians from eleven in the morning until near sundown. 
On account of the loss of his anchors and the high wind pre- 
vailing, Rector could not go to Rigg’s assistance and had to 
leave him to his fate. Which, as circumstances turned out, 
was not the worst. 

The latter, [Riggs] though stranded and in a hopeless situation, kept 
up an incessant fire on the Indians, and by a ruse de guerre afforded his 
party an opportunity of making the savages feel some of the consequences 
of their perfidy. He ordered his men to cease firing for about ten minutes, 
and at the same time ordered howitzers to be well loaded with grape, and 
the small arms to be in readiness. The Indians, believing the rangers to 
be all killed, or that they had surrendered, rushed down the bank to extin- 
guish the fire on board Lieut. Campbell’s barge and to board Riggs’. Our 
hero then opened upon them a well-directed fire, which drove them in all 
directions, leaving several of their dead behind.!° 

When the wind subsided and Riggs was able to work his 
boat off the bar, he in turn had to leave the boats of the sutler 
and the contractor to their fate. But as matters turned out in 
the tragi-comedy of circumstance, even they were saved. 





10Stevens, Frank, Black Hawk War, p. 50; Letter Books of Christian Wilt: 
Letter No. 124. (Mo. Hist. Soc., St. Louis.) 
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The Governor Clark, fleeing from Prairie du Chien, came upon 
their boats just as the Indians were making an attack and the 
three boats together made for St. Louis and safety. 

News of this strange chain of events filtered into St. Louis 
piecemeal. Even when the gunboat of Captain Yeizer and the 
barges of the sutler and the contractor came to dock on July 30 
the fate of the garrison was still unknown. General Howard 
wrote Thomas Forsyth at Peoria, asking him to send one or two 
Pottowatomies to find out what had become of the besieged 
men. He was, he wrote, preparing a movement to bring down 
the sixty-one noble fellows, but feared they would not be able 
to hold out until help arrived. He had sent expresses to the 
Prairie by two other routes but had most confidence in one 
from Fort Clark." The confidence was not misplaced. On 
August 16, Gomo, with twelve of fifteen other Indians, re- 
turned to Peoria with the calamitous truth. Lieutenant 
Perkins and his men, though, had meantime arrived in St. 
Louis with their own story. Hope that had waxed and waned 
between arrival of the several boats suffered a more than 
partial eclipse. Christian Wilt was sunk in despair. 


. times I think begin to look gloomy, many think this Country will 
be takn again by the Spanieards & British. Indeed, I dont see what is to 
prevent the latter & Indians from overwhelming this Country, especially 
if Mackinaw is not taken by Croghan. The Government also seems to be 
withdrawing their protection. I understand Genl. Howard has been 
ordered on to Norfolk, which I think is bad policy for why not let Officers 
command, where they have had experience, instead of removing them con- 
tinually. The militia turns out badly throughout the U. States. They 
can hardly raise one hundred to go on the expedition, if I can get this 
Massines business done & nothing else turns up should like to accompany 
the expedition. I am really apprehensive of a long & bloody war, which 
can only be averted by a rise en masse of the Americans & driving the 
British, out of North America & slaying every Indian from here to the 
Rocky Mountains 

efficient measures should be used. The sooner I can get our capital 
from thie Country the better I shall like it, until Safer times.” 





Draper Collection, Forsyth Papers, Vol. I, 1804-1822, No. 40: Letter 
from Benjamin Howard, St. Louis, July 31, 1814, to Thomas Forsyth. (Wis. 
State Hist. Soc.) 

12, etter Books of Christian Wilt, Letter No. 125: Letter from Christian 
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Part of Christian Wilt’s gloom was due no doubt to slow 
turn-over of merchandise. Bad as the whole series of events 
had been, it might very well have been worse. Though the 
western Americans had lost Fort Shelby, they had not lost 
face. The regulars had surrendered, it was true, but they 
had done so only after three days and two nights of heroic 
fighting against a force twenty-five times larger, and when 
exhaustion of ammunition, provisions, and water left no other 
alternative. It wasa miracle, everyone felt, that the surrender 
had been effected without a wholesale massacre. Certain 
grudging credit had to go to McKay, the British commander, 
who had recognized the tie of all white men against all savages 
and had saved them from massacre. All told the Rangers 
had carried off the honors. The conduct of Lieutenant 
Rector, Liuetenant Riggs, and their men filled western bosoms 
with pride. Lieutenant James Henderson, severely wounded, 
came in for considerable glory. Christian Wilt, who seemingly 
had never given him permission to go on the expedition, 
warmed with martial ardor ‘“‘as long as Henderson could keep 
on deck he played upon them nobly with a 6 pounder, 

. am told that if the Capt. of the boat had done as Seaderetn 
wanted him to do, they would have prevented the British 
from using their piece.’"* The casualties though were the 
worst yet. Twenty-two men had been killed and as many 
wounded. 

Now more than ever it became apparent that action was 
necessary. The lowered prestige of Americans, the subse- 
quent increase of Indian insolence and boldness, made an 
expedition against Blackhawk imperative. While Clark’s and 
Campbell’s expeditions had been going forward, savages had 
been ransacking the upper settlements around Boonslick with 
unusual thoroughness. What the neighborhood forts could 
not protect has little chance to survive. On July 23 an express 
arrived in St. Louis with news that the Sacs and Fox had 
driven off more than 150 horses and 300 cattle from the 
Boonslick. When Manuel Lisa had stopped there in early 
August he had found the country over-run with Indians and 
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the inhabitants all in forts. On the south side of the river the 
Indians had taken all the horses and were killing the cattle. 
On both sides of the river he heard of outrageous murders. 
There had also been rumors all through the spring and summer 
that Fort Clark on the Illinois was an Indian objective. 
Expeditions must proceed up each of the three rivers. 

The day after Campbell and his men returned to St. Louis, 
General Howard, who for some reason had not yet gone to 
Norfolk, requisitioned from Governor Clark three companies 
of militia—one of them on foot and the other two mounted. 
The foot soldiers were to rendezvous in St. Louis on August 12. 
One company of the mounted men from the 3rd Regiment 
were to muster at Mr. Howell’s in St. Charles county on Au- 
gust 16; and the other company of mounted men—these to 
be from the Boonslick country—were to meet at Cooper's 
Fort on August 25.4% “. . . we believe,”” commented the 
Gazette, ‘‘the main body will move up the Mississippi, while 
two small parties ascend the Missouri and Illinois and ulti- 
mately concentrate at the Sac Village on Rock river. From 
thence visit the Winebagoes, Falsavoins, and then destroy 
the nest at Prairie du Chien.’’™ 

Major Zachary Taylor with 400 men left Cap-au-Gris 
about August 23, and although his spies observed plenty of 
Indian signs on his way up the Mississippi, he had no difficulty 
until he came to Rock River. There a gale blowing forced 
him to anchor and become a fine target for the six-pounder and 
three-pounder that formerly had graced Fort Shelby. The 
very first shot passed through Taylor’s boat and wounded 
four men. With a high wind and a well entrenched artillery 
against him, he fell down the river three miles for safety. 
There he decided that his command of 334 men against a 
force three times as large, had slight chance of destroying 
the corn and villages of the Sacs and that consequently, 
he had better fall back to the Lemoin and carry out the second 
of his objectives—the erection of a fort.6 When Major 





4War of 1812 Folder: General Orders, St. Louis, August 7, 1814. (Mo. 
Hist. Soc., St. Louis.) 

1S Missouri Gazette, August 20, 1814. 
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Taylor returned to St. Louis on October 1, he reported, ‘‘Its 
scite 30 miles below old Fort Madison is admirably calculated 
not only for command of the rapids, but of the three mouths of 


the Lemoin, on an eminence 90 feet above the level of the 
river.’’!7 


Imagine the astonishment of St. Louis twenty days later to 
read that a few days before the troops who had been stationed 
at the new post called Fort Johnson had arrived at Cap au 
Gris, having burnt and destroyed the fort they had just 
erected. The commanding officer declared that he was out of 
provisions, but Taylor in St. Louis insisted that supplies on 
their way up would have reached him long before his stock 
was exhausted. ‘‘Some,” commented the Gazette, ‘“‘blame 
Governor Clark for the manifold disasters, which have oc- 
curred, we would ask in the name of common sense how can 
he be liable to censure who has nothing more to do in the 
defence of the country than to order out such portions of 
the militia as may be demanded of him.’’!* The Gazette, 
October 22, 1814, placed the blame where it seemed to belong— 
on the officers in the regular army, who were, it said, acting 
as if their positions were merely sinecures. A week later it 
expatiated on that theme with a few shafts that must have 
struck home. 


In our paper of last saturday, we animadverted on the miserable 
direction given to the military forces in these Territories. In these re- 
marks, we were in unison with every American here, who is not gratuitously 
eating up the loaves and fishes. ..... we meant those of officers ONLY, 
who have by their indolence and ignorance mismanaged our military force, 
and permitting their subalterns to spend their time in playing cards and 
drinking grog in our villages, instead of watching at their posts on the 
frontiers; also those who spend their time in riot and gaming, squandering 
away in the company of blacklegs the money entrusted to their care as 
recruiting officers; and those officers too, who suffer the rangers to loiter 
about the country, while the border people are massacred by the savages.” 


The expedition up the Missouri was no stupendous 
success. General Henry Dodge, in command of three com- 
‘Missouri Gazette, October 8, 1814. 
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panies of Militia and forty or fifty Shawnees, proceeded over- 
land to the rendezvous at Cooper’s Fort, where they were 
joined by the local company of militia under command of 
Captain Benjamin Cooper. Crossing the river at Arrow 
Rock, they moved against the Miamis entrenched a little way 
east of Fort Osage. The Indians, however, fled on their 
approach and had to be hunted out of the woods where they 
had taken refuge. All told, General Dodge rounded up 31 
men, 112 women, and a few children of the miserable Miamis, 
who had made a general nuisance of themselves in the upper 
settlements by their petty thievery. The best part of the 
expedition was the dramatic scene staged by General Dodge 
and Captain Cooper—frontier militia grouped around, part 
of them with fingers on triggers, wretched Miamis cowering 
in fear of massacre, and the two central figures, their eyes 
locked in adamantine clash. Houck has told the story once 
and for all.2®° Cooper lost and the Miamis again breathed 
freely. Though three companies scoured the country from 
Boonslick to Cap au Gris, the Indian problem was not solved 
for the upper settlements. The Indians would slink away 
only to appear later. In the latter part of October, Sacs 
said to be 400 strong were again appearing in the Boonslick 
section on a winter hunt for beef cattle. Christian Wilt, 
in pessimistic mood wrote, ‘‘they are beating up for Volun- 
teers to cutt off their retreat, but it is feared much success will 
not attend it.” By November 19, three or four hundred 
rangers and volunteers under command of Colonel William 
Russell were on their way. They proceeded north of St. 
Charles to the trace connecting Rock River and the upper 
settlements, thence to Grand River and then home, but had 
no success in encountering the Indians they sought. 

Before leaving for the expedition above described, Colonel 
Russell had detached Captain James B. Moore in command of 
seventy-six men to escort a drove of beef cattle to Fort Clark. 
A little beyond the old Kickapoo village, some of Moore’s 
men ran upon ten Indians, shot five of them, and took a 


2°Houck, Louis, History of Missouri, Vol. IIT, pp. 122-123. 
"% Christian Wilt Letter Books: Letter from Christian Wilt to J. W. Honey, 
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squaw and child prisoners. Then, judging from talk with the 
woman that he was surrounded by hostile Indians and far 
outnumbered, Moore lost no time in retreating to Camp 
Russell.” Unfortunately, the Indians he had killed were 
friendly Pottowatomies engaged in hunting to eke out pro- 
visions for Captain Joseph’s command at Fort Clark until the 
beef cattle should arrive. The blunder was a bad one, likely 
to turn friends into foes and at the same time deprive the gar- 
rison of needed provisions. 


Surely no commander on the western frontier in 1814 
deserves more credit than Colonel William Russell. He had 
no sooner returned from his northwestern campaign than he 
began preparations for immediate relief of the food shortage 
at Fort Clark. In command of three companies of rangers 
driving beef cattle and carrying other supplies, he made his 
second winter march, reached Peoria with men and cattle 
in good condition, and by January 7th was back in head- 
quarters with a report that ‘‘covering the dead”’ would appease 
the Pottowatomies. 


That dramatic scene took place on April 19th. Thomas 
Forsyth, government agent to the Indians at Lake Peoria, 
brought on handsome presents ‘‘to cover the dead.”’ 


éGuwtes A place near the gate of the Fort was prepared, a fire was 
lighted & the goods unbaled & placed in such a manner that every article 
was to be seen; the relations of the deceased Indians with their chiefs 
being seated around the fire smoaking. Our agent, Mr. Forsyth, ad- 
dressed the indians in the following speech. 


My Friends, 

I take you by the hand,—Open your ears, listen to my words; 
let them sink into your hearts, and never forget what I am now going to 
say to you. 

You all know me well, I have not two mouths, I have only one, my 
tongue is not tip’d with deceit, as that of a snake, I never tell you 
anything but the truth. 

The President of the United States is your friend, he is the friend of 
all good men, it is him who sends me here today to talk to you, and to 
deliver his words to you; the Wampum and Pipe comes from the President’s 
great council fire, towards the sun rising. 





2 Missouri Gazette, November 26, 1814. Report of James B. Moore to 
Colonel William Russell, November 19, 1814. 
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You know that among all nations, there is good and bad, and you 
know also, that all young men are foolish and ungovernable. 

You know that last autumn I told you that beef cattle were coming 
up to this place, and many riflemen were coming up with them, to guard 
them against any bad Indians they might meet on the way. 

You know I told you at that time to cross over to the Fort side of the 
river, and you would be out of the way, so that if the guard coming up 
with the cattle, met any Indians, they would be bad Indians and would 
kill them. 

You know that few or none of the Americans can talk your language, 
and it is impossible for them to know good Indians from bad ones. 

When the riflemen met your friends, they thought they were Kicka- 
poos, and still the chief who commanded, tried to keep his young men back, 
but they would not listen to him. 

When the President heard that your people were killed, he was sorry, 
and angry with those who killed your people, & he wrote to the chief of 
the soldiers at St. Louis, to send home your relations and her child, that 
were made prisoners, and to cover the dead. 

You say that you will be contented if the dead is covered, and that you 
will forget all that has passed, it shall be so, the dead shall be well covered. 

But if you think that you cannot forget the loss of your relations, now 
say so, and do not accept the goods you see lying there, and I will return 
them back to St. Louis. 

Here are the goods to cover the dead, here is some of the President's 
breast milk to make you glad & forget your sorrows, here is some ammuni- 
tion to kill some meat for your women and children. 

Consider well what to do, if you do not accept the goods I will take 
them back, if you accept them now do not say hereafter that the Americans 
killed your relations, and that you will seek revenge. 

Let all your bad thoughts be put into a bag with a big rock, and throw 
it into the middle of that Lake,* and when you are contented, and the 
Americans are contented, then the Black Robes (Priests) will pray to the 
Great Spirit to take pity on your deceased relations, and give them a 
good country to hunt in, in the land of Spirits. Fort Clark, 7th April, 1815. 

*Peoria lake, opposite Fort Clark.” 


Coincident with Russell’s second winter expedition, 
General Andrew Jackson was entrenching himself at New 
Orleans and making ready for his decisive victory of January 
8th. News of the Peace of Ghent, signed on December 24, 
1814, did not arrive in time to cheat Jackson and the American 
cause of a soul-satisfying triumph. 

On the Missouri frontier, however, late as the news of the 
peace arrived, it came too early. As far as the Middle West 
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was concerned, the war was notended. The upper Mississippi 
Indians, marshalled by Blackhawk, had experienced no 
smashing defeat; and in the opinion of the frontier, Indians 
yielded to no argument but that of force. The Treaty of 
Ghent, outlawing all military initiative both territorial and 
Federal, pending treaty-making with the Indian allies of the 
English, rendered the frontier helpless as never before. The 
rangers, unpaid yet for their services in 1812 and 1813, owed 
every man they met; financing of self-help in the West had just 
about reached the end of the tether. The Treaty of Ghent 
wiped out also the shining hope which had animated the 
frontier for three years—anticipation of the day when to 
Blackhawk and his ilk would be meted out a shattering defeat 
and general clean-up that would settle the local Indian trouble 
with a neat finality. There was among Missourians no con- 
fidence that the hocus-pocus signs made on paper would change 
the nature and disposition of savages. Tied by international 
agreements, shackled by poverty, and hope of victory wiped 
out—Missouri waited. Nobody except the Indian was free to 
move. 

He exercised his freedom. During the six months that 
intervened between the signing of the Treaty of Ghent and 
the beginning of negotiations at Portage des Sioux with the 
various tribes, occurred the boldest Indian attacks of the entire 
war period. Savagery that had been warded off with con- 
siderable success through three years now struck with ferocity 
at Cote san Dessein, Loutre Island, the Boonslick region, 
Cap au Gris, and the Femme Osage. 

The territorial delegates, Rufus Easton for Missouri and 
B. Stephenson for Illinois, worked furiously in Washington to 
secure Federal troops for protection of the frontiers. They 
estimated for the secretary of war the number of Indian 
warriors to be 4,600 on the Mississippi and 5,100 on the 
waters of the Missouri. They argued that a force of 3,000 
mounted men could put down 3,600 hostile Indians if they 
were in the field by April 20th. ‘Halfway measures among 
Indians,” they pointed out, ‘‘answer no valuable purpose.” 
On February 6, 1815, St. Louis believed that Congress would 
grant 30 companies of rangers for Illinois, Indiana, and Mis- 
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souri; but by February 25, Easton was writing that he had 
failed to get 3,000 men—perhaps he could get 1,600. 

Meanwhile, Governor William Clark advocated reorgani- 
zation of the militia. A bill with teeth in it became a law on 
January 18, 1815. Justifying the draft features written 
therein, the Missouri Gazette asserted: 


. ... The exertions of the enemy call for corresponding efforts on our 
part, the population of these territories must exhibit an armed, disciplined, 
and subordinate mass of patriots, determined to meet and chastise the foe. 
Sacrifices must be made to preserve our families and homes from a merci- 
less enemy, who are using every effort to induce the Indians to drench our 
country in blood.™ 


Christian Wilt wrote his uncle that it would be very difficult to 
keep hands at work through the coming summer because the 
militia drafts would be many and large ones. 

Alexander McNair, by February 16, 1815, was already in 
Washington trying desperately to extract from a bankrupt 
paymaster general funds for the unpaid rangers and militia. 
He worked to purpose; he wrote Governor Clark on March 
20th that he expected to bring on pay for the troops within 
the quarter.” 

On February 18th there were many little twinkles through 
the gloom. News of the smashing victory of General Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans had arrived. ‘A federal salute,’ 
announced the Missouri Gazette, ‘‘will be fired this evening, 
and the citizens are requested to illuminate their windows in 
honor of the brilliant success of the American arms at New 
Orleans.”” Now, at least, there would be no triumphant 
expedition of British and Indians through St. Charles and 
St. Louis on their way to join English forces in the South. 

Spring rumors of impending Indian attacks were fulfilled 
in the three months following February. On March 7th 
occurred the ambush and death of Captain James Callaway 
and four of his men on the Prairie Fork of the Loutre. In the 
same month the Indians killed Mr. Reeland near Cuivre, 
John Busby in the Boonslick, and made the fierce attack near 





Missouri Gazette, January 14, 1815. 
*%Christian Wilt recorded on June 14, 1815, ‘‘The troops are not yet paid.” 
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Cap au Gris that resulted in the death of Ensign McNair 
and three other soldiers. On April 4, the attack on Cote 
san Dessein added five to the list of white men killed. Gov- 
ernor William Clark wrote the secretary of war on April 17, 
1815, that since March 20th, eight parties of hostile Indians 
from above Rock River had visited the frontiers of Missouri 
and killed ten men. 


One of these parties, a few days ago, attacked a small French village 
on the Missouri, in which there was about 200 souls: They killed four 
men, plundered the houses, and burnt down part of the town. The 
inhabitants shut themselves up in two small forts, which they had built 
in the town for security.” 


The worst atrocities in the month following were the 
Ramsey murders in the Femme Osage on May 20th and the 
Battle of the Sink Hole near the Cuivre river on May 24th. 
Major Nathan Boone, visiting St. Louis the day after the 
Ramsey massacre, reported that about fifteen Indians had 
approached the Ramsey home near Charette, killed three of 
the children, and dangerously wounded both the father and the 
mother. One little child who escaped gave the alarm to the 
neighbors. A later report of the affair given by a gentleman 
of St. Charles county to the editor of the Missouri Gazette 
gives the story in more detail: 


You have no doubt heard of the butchery of Robert Ramsey and his 
family, by the savages. It was attended with these traits of horrible 
acts of cruelty which mark the progress of the allines of England. 

Mrs. Ramsey was attending the milking of her cows, and her pretty 
little children were amusing themselves feeding the poultry and assisting 
their mother. Mr. Ramsey, who you know has but one leg was near his 
wife at the moment the first shot was fired. He seen his wife fall and suc- 
ceeded to lead her into the house, but as he reached the door he received a 
wound which prevented him to go to the relief of his children who were 
caught by the indians and cut to piecesinthe yard. Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey 
are dead, both were shot through the abdomen.?” 


Descriptions of the Battle of the Sink Hole are furnished 
by reports of two army officers to their superior, Colonel 


%Voorhis Collection of Clark Mss., Folder, 1815-1819: Letter from William 
Clark to the Secretary of War, dated April 17, 1815. (Mo. Hist. Soc., St. 
Louis.) 

27 Missouri Gazette, May 27, 1815. 
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William Russell. Lieutenant Drakeford, of the Rangers 
stationed at Ft. Howard on the Cuivre, wrote on May 25 that 
on the previous day about 12 o’clock five soldiers had been 
attacked by about fifty Indians.2* They had killed three, 
tomahawked three and wounded one mortally. Pursued by 
Captain Craig, Lieutenant Drakeford and forty men, and 
reinforced by Captain David Musick and twenty of his com- 
mand, the Indians had taken refuge in a sink hole, from which 
it was well nigh impossible to dislodge them. In attempting to 
place a breastwork made on two wheels of a wagon, Lieutenant 
Edward Spears had been killed; Captain Craig had lost his 
life at the beginning of the engagement; Alexander Gibbony 
had died near him. Others killed in this engagement were 
Hubbard Tyon, Antoine Pelky, and Francis Lamme of 
Captain Craig’s company; and George Burns of Captain 
David Musick’s company. John Patterson and Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, a citizen, were mortally wounded; Corporal Abra- 
ham Letts and Benjamin Hail were slightly wounded; and 
Charles Cardinal, reported missing, was supposed to have been 
killed. 

Captain David Musick®® in his report to Colonel Russell 
praised the spirited exertions of Mr. McCormick, Ira Cottle, 
James Wood, and Robert McClelland, who, famous fighter 
under Anthony Wayne and noted mountain man and Asto- 
rian, had now fought his last Indian battle. 

The three commissioners who had been appointed for the 
making of peace with the Indians were not very hopeful 
themselves. Appointed on April 15th, Commissioners Wil- 
liam Clark, Ninian Edwards, and Auguste Chouteau a little 


more than a month later wrote their troubles to the secretary 
of war: 


The conduct of those savages, (Rock River Sauks and Fox) in the 
cold indifference with which they received several communications in 
regard to the late treaty, their insolent deportment on those occasions, 
their perfidy in decoying on shore, and murdering, one of the messengers 
of peace, the murders and depredations which they have repeated since 
they were notified of the treaty, together with the suggections and admonitions 





*8S8tevens, Frank, Black Hawk War, p. 55. 
°° Missouri Gazette, May 27, 1815. 
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of the British officers themselves, to be on our guard against them, leave no 
doubt in our mind that it is the intention of those tribes to continue the 
war, and that nothing less then a vigorous display of military force can 
change their disposition.*° 


Two days later, on May 24th, the commissioners issued a 
proclamation to the citizens of Illinois and Missouri, telling of 
their appointment as commissioners, their decision to begin the 
treaty-making at Portage des Sioux on July 6th, and enjoining 
the citizens to abstain from injurious acts against the Indians 
and reminding them that the faith of the government was 
pledged for their security. 

The commissioners had little support from the Missouri 
Gazette. The issue of June 10th pointed out that very few 
days elapsed between atrocities—families cut off, travelers 
shot and cut to pieces. Something must be done the people 
say. “Another pinch of snuff is taken, and the affair is 
forgotten.’’ If armed boats which ride quietly at anchor at 
St. Louis were placed properly from the Illinois river to Salt 
river all these murders might be prevented. ‘Fears are 
entertained for the safety of St. Charles and Portage des 
Sioux.” 

Philanthropist in the same issue minced no words. He 
pointed out that the Treaty of Ghent had disarmed our soldiers 
and strengthened the arm of the savages: 


. . . In fact, we are not permitted to kill the enemy but on condition 
he first kills us. ..... In few equal periods of time have we witnessed 
as many acts of barbarity, as in that from the promulgation of peace to the 
present..... Our army is stationary; our gun boats riding triumphantly 
in the river at St. Louis, seem to disdain seeking an encounter with the 
little indian canoes that traverse the two rivers above their confluence, 
and to evince the futility of an attempt to move them from that enchanted 
spot where they have so constantly resided for the last three years... . . 
. . . Shall we allow so sacred a thing as a treaty to be a passport to conduct 
the murderers into our houses and towns? ... . 

Certainly the times call aloud for a temporary abandonment of the 
treaty business, and the immediate application of those ‘‘energetic meas- 
ures” which are said to have been in a train of completion previous to 
the arrival of the peace message. ..... 


39 Voorhis Collection of Clark Mss., Folder 1815-1819: Letter from Commis- 
sioners Clark, Edwards, and Chouteau to the Secretary of War, dated St. 
Louis, May 22, 1815. (Mo. Hist. Soc., St. Louis.) 
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On the following Saturday, the Missouri Gazette featured 
a Dialogue between a melancholy Shade and an old revolu- 
tionary Veteran—a little drama in which the attack on Clark 
was even less thinly veiled. The Veteran had never heard 
of a good treaty with Indians except that made by Wayne, 
‘“‘which was excellent because it was the result of that kind of 
logic which is much wanted here.’’ Moreover, the Veteran 
was very sceptical whether an Indian agent ever would bring 
the right Indians to justice—i. e. the actual murderers of our 
people. He thought the presents lavished on savages to 
cover their dead might a great deal better be given to our 
widows and orphans. 

Preparations for the treaty went forward. George C. 
Sibley and John Johnson were on their way down the Ohio, 
bringing $30,000 worth of presents to the Indians. The 
secretary of the commissioners had written General Bissell at 
Bellefontaine, asking for as many men as he could spare to 
keep order and to impress the Indians with an idea of American 
strength. The general in turn had called on the governors 
of both Illinois and Missouri for one company of militia from 
each, had reduced his force at Bellefontaine to a ‘“‘mear 
safe Guard” by sending Colonel Miller with 275 regulars to 
Portage, and reported that he had already ordered the gun- 
boats, Governor Clark and Commodore Perry, to be on guard 
near the treaty grounds. On the evening of July ist, General 
Bissell and Governor Clark visited Portage to choose places 
for the encampment of troops, visiting delegations of Indians, 
and to fix upon a site for Clark’s Council House. The Indians 
were already beginning to come in. 

We found some few there, on our arrival, and about twenty canoes 
today arrived when we were there, from what little I have noticed of the 
deportment of the Indians since I arrived, I think they appear to attach 
much consequence to themselves, and hold the Americans in great con- 
tempt as warriors, little better than Squaws, however the circum- 
stance of the Brittish having evacuated Prarire du Shein, and Burnt 
there Works, has apparently changed the tone of some of them, and not 
unlikely all may Subscribe to such a treaty as we wish, yet I do not believe 


we shall have peace long with them, or that those Indians will ever respect 
us as a Nation, untill they are well chastised.** 


‘Bissell Papers: Photostat of letter from General Daniel Bissell to Major 
Andrew Jackson, dated St. Louis, July 2, 1815. (Mo. Hist. Soc., St. Louis.) 
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Portage des Sioux took on a liveliness unprecedented; in 
the language of a newspaper reporter, “‘it exhibited an altered 
scene.’’ Business, curiosity, or pleasure had attracted all 
colors and sizes; even vagrant gamblers prowled about in 
search of prey. Colonel Miller’s camp presented a handsome 
display of 100 tents; and the well ordered police and correct 
discipline, he hoped, would ensure tranquillity. Forty or 
fifty of the hostile Sacs had come in. ‘‘Namoitte the principal 
butcher is among them; they frown and strut about with the 
most insufferable impudence.” 

The conference, scheduled to begin on July 6, did not 
commence until four days later. Governor Clark opened with 
a general resumé of the conduct of different nations of Indians 
before and during the war. He spoke of the Sacs last. He ex- 
pressed surprise at the absence of their chiefs and head men, 
and advised them to go or send for them immediately, ‘‘as 
their non-appearance would in 30 days from that day result 
in war.”” When this was interpreted to the Shawnees, Dela- 
wares, Sioux, Mahas, and others, “they arose as if by instinct, 
expressing their assent by vehement cries of applause, which 
much appaled [sic] the Sacs and Kickapoos.’’ 


After the council, when each tribe had returned to their camp, a 
rumor got afloat that some of the friendly indians intended mischief 
against the Sacs and Kickapoos; a strong guard was sent to protect 
them, but some time in the night they took fright, embarked in their 
canoes and pushed up the Mississippi. 


All through July, August, and September the commis- 
sioners toiled at their task. Representatives from nineteen 
tribes stepped up in their turn, made mystic signs on a long 
piece of paper, received handsome presents, sought out their 
canoes and paddled up the rivers. When the hostile chiefs 
and warriors of the Sac, Fox, and Kickapoo tribes did not 
respond to the threat of war in thirty days’ time, Interpreter 
Gates and Indian Agent Nicholas Boilvin were dispatched to 
the upper Mississippi for a series of councils with the bad 
tribes. As a result the Sacs came trailing in fourteen days 


® Missouri Gazette, July 15, 1815. Extract of a letter from a friend, dated 
July 11, 1815. 
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after the commissioners had adjourned, and were told to return 
the following spring. In May and June of 1816, ten tribes 
which had failed to appear at Portage signed in St. Louis. 
The path of western emigration was now theoretically open. 

But Governor William Clark of the Territory of Missouri 
had no more chance of being the first governor of the State of 
Missouri than the man in the moon. Indeed the latter had 
considerably the advantage. His hands had not been tied by 
the Treaty of Ghent while the tomahawk was raised and 
lowered on the frontiers. Nor had he at the last taken the 
murderers by the hand and given them handsome presents 
at Portage des Sioux. 
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LETTERS OF GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM TO 
JAMES S. ROLLINS 


EDITED BY C. B. ROLLINS 


PART VII 


LETTERS: OCTOBER 26, 1873—NOVEMBER 4, 1877 


Kansas City Oct 26, 1873 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir, 


Your favor of the 23rd inst. came duly to hand. I regret 
to learn that you have been on the sick list, but trust that 
you are all right again. My own health, at present is as good, 
I think, as it ever has been, and if it will but so continue, I 
flatter myself that I will yet be able to make many pictures 
which will afford pleasure to others after Iam called hence. I 
will call by as I go east, and assist in the proper framing of 
your portrait. It will be well to put it on a new and strong 
stretching frame, with another good thick canvass behind it to 
give that on which the portrait is painted additional strength. 
I may not, however, get off as soon as I expected, as I have 
several portraits on hand, but I think I will leave during the 
second week of November at farthest. As I told you in 
my last, I employ all my leizure in making drawings to be 
elaborated into pictures which I intend as my winter work in 
New-York. While there I will try to make arrangements 
with the Harpers and others to supply them with illustrations 
of western life and manners, as exemplified upon our rivers 
plains and mountains. 


I am anxious to make our engraving of “Martial Law” 
pay expenses, at least, as soon as possible. I have thought 
that it might help the matter to put up the original picture as a 
prize to be drawn in a raffle each subscriber to a print having 
one chance. 
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Or if the picture could be sold as you suggested it might 
possibly be to the Mo. historical society, or by persons con- 
tributing to its purchase, to be presented to the society, the 
proceeds, would clear the engraving. 

Unless times become better than they now are it will 
scarcely pay expenses to elicit subscribers by travelling. 
Rollins goes hunting quite frequently, but only one prairie 
chicken has yet rewarded his efforts. 

All are well with us now. Our love to all with you 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Kansas City Dec 14, 1873 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


From my last letter you have doubtless expected to see 
me in Columbia ere this, on my way to New York, but having 
had, contrary to my expectations, a number of calls for 
portraits, the proceeds of which I especially need during the 
financial pressure which is felt here with peculiar severity, I 
have continued to postpone my departure. You informed me 
that a hole had been made in the canvass of your portrait 
perhaps by the carelessness of some of the students, as I 
may not go down very soon unless I find myself out of em- 
ployment, it would be well to put it in the frame, as it is, and 
place it beyond the reach of further accident as it can be easily 
taken down when I visit you, so that I can repair the damage 
already done, and stretch a canvass back of it so as to protect 
it against future danger. The general business of our City 
is still in a prostrated condition, but strong hopes are enter- 
tained of an improvement soon. We have great local ad- 
vantages but these are counteracted by a most miserable 
City administration, supported by gamblers and others of 
kindred character who obtain toleration by their votes, and 
who have no solid interest with us. No candidate for office 
is bold enough to defy them, or, when elected, honest enought 
to enforce the laws against them. Their establishments have 
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greatly depressed the value of real estate in the portion of the 
City in which I am chiefly interested, so that my rents are 
but trifleing and such as they are, I cannot collect them at 
present except in part. The City is owing me enough to 
pay all my deabts and leave me a balance of nearly $8000. 
This will be due during the present month and on the first 
of January of the new Year, but I doubt whether it will be in a 
condition to pay. If it fails I feel strongly inclined to bring 
suit without delay. 

I earnestly desire the expenses of our Engraving to be 
paid as soon as possible, even at the sacrifice of my entire 
interest in the matter, picture and all. I think, when I last 
conversed with Price, that he was becoming impatient, and I 
cannot but confess that he has reason to be so, but circum- 
stances, such as the delay of the plate by Sartain, my own 
subsequent ill health, and now the panic, have all been un- 
favorable. I do not believe I could obtain subscribers enough 
at the present price of the print, and while the present money 
pressure lasts, to pay my expenses. If any arrangement can 
be made by which the picture can be disposed of by raffle 
or otherwise, or the prints disposed of at a low price, but in 
large numbers, to serve as premiums to induce subscriptions 
to books papers or periodicals I will cordially assent, with the 
loss of all my time and labor in the production of the work. 

Mr. King, my son in law, is now living in Western Texas 
on land which I derived from my brothers estate. He is 
well pleased with the country and intends to engage in the 
raising of sheep, for which, he informs me our land is most 
admirably adapted, being composed of hills and mountains, 
with fertile valleys sufficiently broad for cultivation, and well 
watered. 

I have a notion to join him in stocking the land and 
sharing the profit. My daughter Clara has now five children. 
Boys in the majority. A promising beginning, and the best 
for anew country. 


!William Hamilton Letcher (1824-1897), member of the General Assembly, 
1856-1860, and of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Mr. 
Bingham painted an excellent portrait of Mr. Letcher, of which I have a photo- 
graph. 
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I am paying some attention to political indications. 
I think we are promised a large crop of candidates for Governor 
and other state offices. I learn that Letcher! has moved back 
to Saline preparatory to being a candidate for Governor. 
This accounts for his desire, as he expressed it to me, to have 
your name put forward for the presidency. It is thought 
our friend Wornall,? of this City has aspirations in the same 
direction. His biography has been lately published and 
circulated, with an engraved portrait. His biography makes 
him a farmer, and his portrait gives him even more than the 
beauty which rightfully belongs to our friend Switzler. With 
such helps his chances are not to be sneered at. Our papers 
have anounced that you are to be with us on the 8th to deliver a 
lecture in the interest of our public school library. If I am 
kept employed I will be at home until then. Do not fail to 
come. Let mehearfrom yousoon. Our love to all. 

Yours 


G. C Bingham 


Kansas City May 26 1874 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir, 


I am very much gratified by intelligence, now reaching 
us, that you have almost entirely recovered from the very 
serious injuries you received from the terrible rail road accident 
in which you were involved. Very unfavorable news, as to 





2John B. Wornall (1822-1892), banker of Kansas City, state senator, and 
favorably spoken of in 1874 as a candidate for governor, but he made no can- 
vass or effort for the nomination. 


3January 17, 1874, my father met with a severe accident on the St. Louis; 
Kansas City and Northern Railroad. He was on his way from Columbia to 
St. Louis when the train struck the front end of the bridge across Dardenne 
creek in St. Charles county, carrying the bridge down and precipitating the 
cars into the stream. My father, badly injured, was taken to the old Planters’ 
Hotel in St. Louis, where he was housed for six weeks. Many old political 
friends were daily callers on him, among them Henderson, Broadhead, Brown, 
Glover, Blair, and others. It was here, in February, 1874, I saw Blair for the 
last time when he called on my father. Blair was then a wreck of his former 
self. With crutch and cane and an old negro body servant to aid him, he man- 
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your condition, at first reached us, and I was, for a time, 
apprehensive that I was about to lose the only confidential 
friend I had upon earth, to whose counsels and sympathy I 
could look as to those of a brother.4 My own life was seriously 
in danger at one period during the last five weeks. I was 
seized with a severe attack of pneumonia which would likely 
have taken me off had it not been for the skill and attention of 
my old friend Doct. Wood. Since relieved, I have been slowly 
recovering from the prostration caused thereby, and hope 
to regain my usual strength in a week or ten days. Our 
City, like all other places is experiencing the effects of hard 
times, and we have been especial sufferers in that portion of the 
City in which my interest lies, by the numerous gambling 
holes and kindred establishments which have been lawlessly 
tolerated therein by our authorities, and which by driving 
proper business to other quarters have reduced my rents to a 
bare sufficiency to pay taxes and insurance, if indeed they shall 
prove sufficient for that. The result is that I have been com- 


aged with difficulty to get about. Yet despite his condition, with one arm and 
one leg virtually in the grave, that unquenchable flame, the motive power of 
his life, ambition, still urged him on to reach out for the little baubles of this 
world, evoking my sympathy and admiration. 

The old Planters’ House was a famous hostelry in its day and numbered 
among its guests many eminent personages; to name a few, Charles Dickens, 
Jenny Lind, Henry Clay, Jefferson Davis, and Abraham Lincoln. Grant and 
his family were guests there for a while, and General Sherman a frequent visitor. 
The story was told that when they came to close the hotel in 1890, United 
States Senator David H. Armstrong, who had lived there for years, declined 
to move from his rooms, saying, “I'll be damned if I'll vacate the quarters 
which have been my home for so many years; and if they want to put me out 
they will have to eject me by law."’ 


*Right here I recall an incident which occurred at the dinner table at my 
father’s house some ten years before Bingham’s death. After the meal was 
finished and we were sipping our coffee, the conversation between Bingham 
and my father drifted into a sombre channel, touching upon the subject of 
death and the hereafter. Bingham, who was a diligent and learned student 
of the Bible, said he had never been satisfactorily convinced of life beyond the 
grave, that he would like some more definite token than he had yet received. 
My father replied that this was a matter largely of faith, that there was no 
absolute proof, and that on this subject the wise man knew little more than the 
ignorant. ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘‘at least you and I, as far as we are concerned, can 
settle the question of communication between the two worlds." And they 
entered into a solemn agreement that which ever one died first would com- 
municate, if possible, with the other. Bingham reached over and they sealed 
the agreement by a warm hand clasp. Bingham died ten years later, nine years 
before my father, but ‘‘from the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead"’ there 
came no word. 
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pelled to paint portraits this winter for the support of my 
family, and the prospect is, that I will have to do so for some 
time to come. For the benefit of our City a Metropolitan 
Police bill was passed by our legislature last winter. It 
was intended by those who framed it, merely to put power 
in the hands of a few of our ring politicians to be used in 
promoting their own selfish ends, but through a mere accident, 
the Gov. without their advice, placed me on the Board,’ 
and the first evening after we were installed in power, I had, 
in the course of one hour, from two to three hundred gamblers 
turned out on the streets, and every gambling house in the 
city suppressed and that without the slightest disturbance of 
the peace. The next day I was confined to my bed and there 
remained for more than two weeks. While in this condition 
my colleagues on the Board did nothing I was barely able to 
get out on Saturday more than two weeks ago, gave instruc- 
tions to the Chief of Police, and the next day (Sunday) there 
was not a drinking saloon open in the City, nor has one been 
open any Sunday since. This prompt enforcement of law 
raised a howl, caused a large meeting of saloon keepers and 
demagogues, to whose declarations I responded as enclosed to 
you. 
Write soon 
Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


[Postscript written in margin] 


My response is regarded as the end of the controversy 
and all is now moving smoothly. 





Kansas City June 7 1874 
Maj J.S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


Yours of the 5th inst. came to hand this morning. I 
regret to learn that you are yet somewhat of an invalid, 





5On May 11, 1874, Bingham became president of the Kansas City Board 
of Police Commissioners. 
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but, as you are still improving, hope that it will not be long 
before “Richard” will be “himself again.”” I have entirely 
recovered from my late serious attack, and in much quicker 
time than I had reason to expect. I am now engaged daily 
in the Studio painting portraits, as is the common phrase 
among artists, ‘“‘to make the pot boil.’”” Our Board of Police 
Commissioners now meet but once or twice per week, and in 
the evening, so that the duties thereof do not absorb much of 
my time. When the battle began my hands were indeed full, 
as the press (with one exception) the saloon keepers, the 
gamblers and the demagouges and even a majority of the Board 
of commissioners were all against me. But as the Jaw, 
with the Chief of Police and his subordinates were on my side, 
the conflict ended, with the field in our possession. One 
of our Board then found it most prudent for him to resign 
and as his place was filled by one who has some regard for the 
obligations of an official oath, we think we can maintain our 
ground until the close of the campaign. The gamblers are 
driven beyond our limits. The Saloons are all closed on 
Sunday, no blood has been shed, and ‘peace reigns all along 
the line,’’ and strange as it may seem, I have friends, both 
among the gamblers and Saloon keepers. I trust your busi- 
ness in the State of Kansas will secure us a visit from you. 
You have many friends here. When you go to New York I 
will send you the contracts with Goupil & Co, and will be 
much obliged if you can have the matter between us attended 
to. I fear that I will never be able to obtain justice from the 
firm. My wife joins in love to yourself Cousin Mary and all. 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 
[Postscript written in margin] 
Rollins is now a candidate for the high school and expects 


to be admitted after next weeks examination 
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Washington D.C.® March 9, 1876 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My Dear Sir, 


Yours of the 3rd inst. came to hand yesterday. I 
regret to learn that there is so little prospect of your visiting 
Washington while I am here, on account of your interests 
requiring attention at home. I can the more appreciate, 
however, the long tried and sterling friendship which prompts 
you to assure me that if our Missouri delegation, in the 
lower House, will secure the passage, through their Body, 
of a bill giving me a commission for a national picture, you 
will come on, ‘‘at any sacrifice and aid in putting it through 
the Senate.’’ You know that very few of our delegation have 
any taste for, or knowledge of Art, and I have therefore said 
nothing to them upon the subject of an Art commission for my 
benefit. Your proposed letter to them, may perhaps interest 
them in the matter, but in the fierce struggle now pending for 
party ascendancy I have but a feeble hope, that if disposed 
to do so, they would be able to effect the passage of such a bill, 
unless the subject, for the picture, which you may suggest, 
shall commend itself to a common sentiment entertained by 
both political parties, in such a manner as to excite the 
predjudices of neither. 

The war claim of Missouri embraced in a bill which was 
drawn up by myself and presented by our friend Bogy, 





*In January, 1875, Governor Charles H. Hardin appointed Bingham 
adjutant general of Missouri, and in the early part of 1876 Bingham went to 
Washington where he stayed several months working for the payment of Mis- 
souri’s war claims against the national government. 

When Bingham was adjutant general of Missouri and my father a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, General William T. Sherman visited Jefferson City. 
While my father was showing Sherman through the capitol, they stopped in at 
Bingham’s office and the three went together to the senate chamber where 
among other pictures was the equestrian portrait of ‘‘Old Hickory"’ by Bingham. 
Sherman, not aware of the authorship of the picture, blurted out in his blunt 
soldierly fashion: ‘‘The artist has put that horse in an impossible attitude. 
No horse could ever have gotten into that position.’’ Bingham looked at him 
@ moment and then replied: ‘‘Have you noticed the rider of that horse? That 
is ‘Old Hickory,’ a great soldier and statesman, sir. He probably had as much 
to do with the position of that horse as the artist had. If the artist had been 
painting you on horseback, he would probably have placed you astride a gentle, 
duck-legged pony ambling quietly along a country lane.”’ 








ll, 
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consists of the claims of citizens for supplies furnished Federal 
Troops and state militia, audited by the late state com- 
mission, and a separate claim of the State for additional re- 
imbursement, for moneys expended in the payment of her 
Militia for services rendered during the war, said moneys 
being expended since the settlement of her account for like 
expenditures, in 1866, and consequently not included in said 
account. 

I have prepared an argument in favor of this claim which 
I expect to submit to the Senate Committee on Military 
affairs to-morrow. 

I will send you the pamphlet containing this argument 
by the mail which takes this, and I would like you to have it 
published in full in the Statesman. It is a claim which has 
been neglected by our state authoritives heretofore, either 
through culpable ignorance of its existence or for the reason 
that there could be no speculation in it. It amounts to 
$319,876.11, and rests upon the same evidence which supported 
the claim of 1866. I think the documents I have with me, 
and which are refered to in my argument furnish an impregna- 
ble basis for the claim, and I trust the entire press of our state, 
will earnestly join and support our delegation in demanding 
its payment. My own claim for the destruction of my dwell- 
ing in Kansas City, is now before the Senate Committee on 
Claims. General Cockrell’? is a member of said committee, 
and I informed him that I was ready, at any time, to go before 
the Committee and make any explanation which may be 
desired. 

As to my candidacy for Governor, I hold it, for the 
present, among the scarcely probable things of the future. 
The little money in the position has caused it, in these sordid 
times, to be underrated, but I regard it as second only to that 
of president of the U. S. States, yet my modesty need not 


Francis Marion Cockrell (1834-1915), Confederate soldier, senator, and 
law partner of Governor T. T. Crittenden. Unsuccessful candidate for gov- 
ernor against Charles Hardin in 1874. He succeeded Carl Schurz as senator 
in 1875, serving from 1875 to 1905. Member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 1905-1910. In the Democratic national convention in St. Louis 
in 1904 he was nominated for the presidency by Champ Clark and William 
Jennings Bryan. 
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prevent me from saying that my ability to fill it is equal to 
that of some who have ocupied it, and if you can succeed in 
arousing a hopeful public sentiment in my favor I may venture 
to make the race. 

If I should do so, and succeed, after the treachery which 
defeated you, it will be but another exemplification of the 
fact, that, in a republic like ours, secondary ability often 
grasps the prize which is due only to the first. I called, last 
night, upon your little friend Vinnie Ream, and found her 
every thing that you had painted her upon my mind. She is 
indeed an extraordinary little woman possessing extraordinary 
genius, and tact enough to exhibit it to the best advantage. 
She professed to fall in love with me at first sight and promised 
to remain constant until death, but as I feared that her heart 
was quite as tender to a thousand others I required her, as 
a prerequisite to reciprication on my part, to repeat her vow 
in the hearing of all the company present, which was promptly 
and unhesitatingly done. ‘‘What are you going to do about 
it?”’ Will you write to her and insist on your prior claim, 
or, as you have so generously done in other matters, give way 
tome? My love to Couzin Mary and all the younger cousins 
at the homestead. 

Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


P.S. let me hear from you as often as your convenience 
will permit. 


Washington D.C. March 16 1876 
Maj J.S. Rollins 


My dear Sir, 


Yours of the 12th inst. came to hand yesterday. As 
to our State claim for additional reimbursement for payments 
made to her militia since the settle[ment] of 1866 for payments 
up to that date, it rests upon such a sound basis, that its 
rejection by the general government must amount to a direct 
repudiation of one of its most sacred obligations. My great 
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difficulty is in procuring a hearing before the Committee to 
whom our Bill has been refered. I expected to have been 
thus favored on yesterday, but the time of the Committee 
was consumed in the consideration of other matters. I 
have the promise of a hearing tomorrow or next day at 
farthest, but judging from past delays may again be disap- 
pointed. Both parties appear to be engaged in the effort 
to make political capital for the presidential campaign, and 
seem reluctant to consider any thing not having a bearing 
thereon, or which may possibly have a bearing to their pre- 
judice. The election in New-hampshire on Tuesday shows 
that the corruptions which are being exposed here do not 
damage the Republican party to the benefit of the Democracy. 
The Belknap‘ affair seems to have had no effect other than to 
strengthen Bristo® as against Grant. Should the former be 
the nominee of the Republican party, he will be hard to 
beat by any man whom the Democracy are likely to place 
in the field. You will have seen before this reaches you that 
Pendleton” has been effectually laid upon the shelf, thus re- 
ducing slightly the number of democratic aspirants for the 
presidency. 


I have not seen that your letter to our delegation in 
regard a picture for the capitol has made any impression, 
as none but our friend Bogy has mentioned the matter to me. 


SWilliam Worth Belknap (1829-1890), secretary of war in Grant’s cabinet, 
was detected in selling the privilege to trade at army posts. An attempt was 
made to impeach him, but he resigned, and the impeachment broke down 
for lack of a two-thirds vote. 


*Benjamin Helm Bristow (1832-1896), lawyer and statesman. Appointed 
by President Grant the first solicitor-general of the United States. Secretary 
of the treasury in Grant’s cabinet. Famous for breaking up the notorious 
Whiskey Ring. The Ring, fighting back, tried with some success to poison the 
mind of President Grant against Bristow, who was virtually forced by Grant 
to resign from the cabinet in 1876. Bristow was prominently mentioned for the 
presidency, and in the Cincinnati convention in June, 1876, he stood second 
to Blaine, who was nominated. David P. Dyer says on page 170 of his Auto- 
biography and Reminiscences that Bristow told him that shortly before General 
Grant was removed to Mt. McGregor, where he died, he sent for Bristow and 
said: ‘General Bristow, I have done you a great wrong and cannot afford to 
die without acknowledging it to your face.”’ 

1°George Hunt Pendleton (1825-1889), lawyer and legislator, member of 
Congress from Ohio, 1857-1865; unsuccessful candidate for the Democratic 
nomination to the presidency in 1868; U. 8. senator, 1879-1885; minister to 
Germany from 1885 to 1889. 
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They have, as I told you, but little taste for art, and are not 
likely to give much attention to a matter which, in their 
opinion, would so little aid their reelection to Congress. 
If they will severally aid in pressing to a favorable con- 
sumation the just claim of our state it will be as much as I 
can expect, as even this some of them may possibly do with 
reluctance under the apprehension that it may give me a 
political standing, to the detriment of themselves or some of 
their especial friends. 

A communication which appeared in the Independence 
Sentinel has been sent tome. As it is signed ‘‘Boone County” 
and is highly eulogistic of myself, as a fit person to succeed 
Gov Hardin in the gubernatorial office, I attribute it to your 
pen and to the generosity which you have always exhibited 
in my behalf. 

I am satisfied that the position, if attained by me, would 
not add to my happiness, yet I would not reject it if offered 
by a state convention. This, however, will scarcely be done. 
Our polititians, and not the people, control our conventions, 
and they select a candidate with a view to the furtherance 
of their own schemes, and will, therefore, not select me. Your 
name is still mentioned in connexion with the office, and in 
ability and every other qualification you rise far above any 
other citizen of the state. 

If you will consent to be a candidate your old friends 
will adhere to you, and as it has been universally conceeded 
that the state was a great loser by the fraud which elevated 
Woodson and thus deprived her of your services, your chances 
for a nomination are immeasurably in advance of mine. 

I have not seen your little friend Vinnie since I wrote 
to you, but will call upon her soon and deliver your post- 
script, conveying to me all your right and title to her heart. 
I am confident that, with such a relinquishment in my favor 
no one can have a more valid claim upon her affections than 
myself, and were I on the underside of forty without wife 
children and grand children I might either force her to change 
her name, or blow out my own brains as many fools have 
recently been doing. I have made a clean breast of the matter 
to my wife. I think she is too conscious of her hold upon 
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me to dread any new attachment of which I am likely to be 
the victim. love to all 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 
340. Penn. Ave. 


Washington D.C. March 25 1876 
Maj J.S. Rollins 
My dear Sir, 


Your favor of the 21st inst came to hand day before 
yesterday. As you suggest, I will remain here as long as my 
presence shall be needed in behalf of the claim of our state, 
as stated in the pamphlet which I sent you. I have at length 
succeeded in obtaining a hearing from the Senate Committee 
on Claims." The entire committee appeared to be satisfied 
with my presentation of the matter, not a dissent by word or 
sign appearing. The bill was refered to a sub committee of 
three, and Gen. Cockrell, who is a member of the committee, 
tells me that I may expect a favorable report. After being 
heard by the Senate Committee, I got Mr Wells” to introduce 
the bill in the House and have it refered to the House Com- 
mittee on War Claims. I hope to obtain a hearing from this 
committee next week. If I can get a favorable report from 
these two committees, there can scarcely be a doubt of the 


Concerning the war claims, I quote from a circular letter written by the 
state auditor, J. M. Seibert, issued in December, 1882. “..... in 1874 a 
large number of war claims had accumulated in the office of the quartermaster 
and paymaster general of Missouri. The holders of these claims, being unable 
to obtain payment, invoked the aid of the state government in securing settle- 
ment thereof by the United States. .... In 1875, Adjutant General Bingham 
of Missouri reported that he had found a large proportion of these claims to be 
fraudulent, whereupon the constitutional convention, then in session, inserted 
a provision in the organic laws of the state prohibiting the legislature from pro- 
viding for the payment of these certificates until the United States shall have 
paid the money therefor to the state.’’ Certificates for claims amounting to 
$2,382,132.67 had been issued. 

12E—rastus Wells (1823-1893). In 1842 he moved from New York to St. 
Louis where he later established the first omnibus line in that city, and subse- 
quently inaugurated the first street railroad company. He served in Congress 
from 1869 to 1877 and from 1879 to 1881. 
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final passage of the bill, and I can safely return home until 
my presence shall be needed here while the vouchers represent- 
ing our claim shall be undergoing examination in the third 
auditors office, as contemplated in the bill. I have been 
introduced to a clerk in the third auditors office, who was a 
clerk in the Adj. Gens. office, Jefferson City, under Craftons® 
predecessor. He says that being aware of the frauds which 
Crafton and his associates were perpetrating, he wrote to the 
chief members of the claim ring, from New York, where he 
was then temporarily residing, informing them that unless 
they sent one of their number to make a compromise with 
him by paying him a consideration, he would expose the whole 
matter to the public, and that upon the receipt of his letter, 
Levin of St. Louis, one of the chief conspirators in the fraud, 
visited him, and paid him $25,000 00 in certificates of state 
indebtedness, which certificates he now has in his possession. 
He says that he accepted the bribe in order to hold in his 
hands conclusive evidence against the rascals, and that he 
early informed Secretary Bristow of the transaction. Before 
I leave here I will try and effect an arrangement with the 
Secretary of the treasury by which we may him present as a 
witness in Jefferson City when needed, but we must be silent 
upon the subject until the time for producing his testimony 
arrives. 

I think it would be useless for me, in the present temper of 
Congress, to have a bill introduced to procure me a commission 
for a national picture. Both parties are intent only on that 
which is to have a bearing on the approaching presidential 
canvass and would not give any attention to a matter of art 
merely. I think my best plan would be to come here next 
winter bring all my pictures and engravings from my pictures 
which I can collect, and open a studio convenient to the 
Capitol if a suitable place can be found. I might thus attract 
the notice of Congress and give evidence of my ability to 
execute a work quite equal to any which now adorns the Capi- 
tol. This indeed would put my canddacy for Gov. or for 


John D. Crafton (1823-1907), adjutant general of Missouri from January 
21, 1873, to January 14, 1875. His predecessor was Albert Sigel. 
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Congress out of the question. I feel very reluctant to enter 
into a contest for either position, though I would accept 
either if coming to me without the necessity of resorting to 
appliances which now seem necessary to success. I think I 
stand to the people of Missouri pretty much as Bristow 
stands to the people of the United States. We have many 
honest men in our favor but the rascals are ali against us, and 
the latter, in a political contest, can descend to the use of 
means which an honest man cannot touch. I will be glad 
to hear from you fully and unreservidly upon these matters. 
Your friendship and advice to me has allways been so en- 
tirely disinterested that I can rely upon it with implicit 
confidence. My love to Couzin Mary and the sons and 
daughters in whom you are both so greatly blessed 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Washington D. C. April 13 1876 
Maj J.S. Rollins 
My dear sir 

Your very kind and characteristic letter of the 8th inst 
came to hand yesterday. As to your dear little friend Vinnie 
my wife had been in advance of you in the request that I 
would avail myself of the leizure forced upon me here, to 
paint her portrait. As she has in her possession a portrait 
of herself painted by the distinguished artist Healy which I 
am forced to regard as a failure, I hesitated to comply with my 
wifes request fearing that where such generally recognized 
ability had failed I might fail also. As the dear little woman, 
however, expressed her willing [ness] to risk the result, I com- 
menced the work in her own studio. It is now nearly com- 
pleted, and I am gratified in knowing that it gives satisfaction 
to herself family and those who rank as her best friends. 
Voorhees“ of Indianna appears chief of these last. He 


M4Daniel Wolsey Voorhees (1827-1897), lawyer and political leader. Mem- 
ber of Congress from Indiana, 1861-1866; United States senator, 1877-1897. 
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is delighted with the portrait and claims the honor of con- 
tributing to it an appropriate frame. I represent her in 
her simple working costume, as engaged in modeling the 
bust of President Lincoln."® I can be of no service to her 
in directing her art studies. Her taste is refined and most 
exquisite. I can see from her works that she has closely 
studied the immortal remains of Greek art—as handed to us 
from the days of Pericles. These works furnish the proper 
school for her, and she has already availed herself, in an 
eminent degree, of the advantages which they afford. I am 
not at all surprised that she has excited the envy of cotem- 
porary artists in her own department. Few of them can 
claim to be her equals and in some respects she is ahead of 
them all. 

I will take your advice, remain here and endeavor to 
press the claim of our state to a successful result. I have 
satisfied the senate committee that the claim is just and that 
it ought to be allowed. There is a multitude of claims before 
Congress and the difficulty with me lies in procuring action 
upon ours. If I were to leave the City I fear it would be 
thrown aside altogether to make way for matters having a 
bearing upon the presidential canvass'* which now seems to 
absorb the attention of both houses and both parties. I 
received your very able centenial address’ and also your 
flattering communication recommending me as the proper 
person to succeed our friend Hardin in the gubernatorial 
office. I have not permitted expectations in that direction 
to take any serious hold upon my mind. I would accept the 
office if properly tendered, although I am certain that its 
possession would not increase my happiness. I agree with 
you that my chances for a nomination for Congress, in view 


Because of his unusual height, he was called the ‘‘tall sycamore of the Wabash."’ 
The story was current at the time that in a debate with the sarcastic, sharp- 
tongued John J. Ingalls of Kansas the ‘‘tall sycamore of the Wabash’ was 
denuded of every leaf. 

15As a result of my correspondence with General and Mrs. Hoxie (Vinnie 
Ream was the first Mrs. Hoxie), this portrait now hangs in the library of the 
State Historical Society, having been presented after the death of the General, 
by Mrs. Hoxie, according to a promise they made me. 

16Hayes was the Republican candidate and Tilden the Democratic. 
1™Made March 14, 1876, at the courthouse in Mexico, Missouri. 
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of the past, is much better than that of a nomination for 
Governor. If called upon to become a candidate for such 
nomination by a respectable number of the good and sub- 
stantial citizens of my district I would respond in the affirma- 
tive, and give them frankly and fully the principles by which I 
would be governed if elected. I think I could strike a cord 
or two which would at least arouse the honest sentiment of the 
honest portion of the people of my district in my favor. It is 
so much like you to propose to set this ball also in motion for 
my benefit. I will never be able to repay you for a disin- 
terested friendship, such as few men have the good fortune 
to be blessed with on earth. I am much gratified that you 
promise to write to my wife. In aiding me to win her love, 
a boon was confered upon me which I have learned by twenty- 
six years experience to regard as second only to my eternal 
salvation. I shrink from thinking what would have been 
my fate and that of my motherless children, if this rare and 
excellent woman so precisely adapted to my wants, and 
allways adapting herself to my excentricities, had not been 
given to me. I can honestly say that my love has been so 
watered by her goodness, that it has increased tenfold since 
we were wed. Whenever you can spare the time a line even, 
from you, will be most welcome. Love to Cousin Mary and 
all 
Yours 
G. C. Bingham 

340 Penn. Ave. 


Jefferson City May 26 1876 
Maj J.S. Rollins 
My dear sir 

I have just returned from Kansas City, having gone 
up to see my wife who has been very ill. I left her much 
improved and in a fair way to recover entirely. I came down 
the North Mo. Road with the intention of stopping at Col- 
umbia to see you, but as I learned at Centralia that you had 
passed up the road and was not at home, I came on to Jef- 
ferson. 
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I found the condition of affairs up there in relation to the 
Congressional Canvass such as to render my chances of success 
therein, should I be a candidate, very uncertain. Bates, 
Cass and Clay Counties have their respective favorites in the 
field. These counties claim that as Jackson county has 
heretofore had the representative it is time that the other 
counties should have some show in the canvass. If they 
combine, as it is feared they will, they will defeat any aspirant 
from Jackson County. Franklin"* and Crisp” are candidates, 
both of Jackson. I would make a third candidate all of one 
County. As the contest in Jackson will be determined by a 
primary election, entitleing each candidate to representation 
in the convention according to his strength as shown in the 
popular vote, I could not have the support of the entire 
county delegation upon the first ballot, and I doubt if those 
who would support Franklin, unless forced, would come to 
my support against the candidate of the other counties. I 
mention these facts simply to show that I would go into the 
Congressional race, under great disadvantage, as indicated by 
present appearances. 

My friends in Kansas City and Independence believe, 
that as a candidate for the gubenatorial nomination I would 
receive the support of every county in the district, unless 
Platte Co should prove an exception, and it is their judgment 
that my chances for a nomination for Governor is better 
than for Congress. Again I would much rather be beaten 
in a contest for Governor than for Congress. 

I saw our friend Col Morgan of St Joe. yesterday. He 
says if Hardin could appoint him Coal oil inspector for St 
Louis, he would not be a candidate on the State ticket, 
and being free, he could organize the entire north west in 
support of you myself or Hockaday.*® He says the people 
up there would prefer you, and next to you myself. My 


18Benjamin Joseph Franklin (1839-1898), representative in Congress from 
March 4, 1875, to March 3, 1879. 

John T. Crisp (1838-1903), politician, humorist and lobbyist. 

2®John A. Hockaday (1837-1903), attorney general of Missouri from 1875 
to 1877, and judge of the circuit court of Callaway, Boone, Randolph, and 
Howard counties from 1890 until his death in 1903. He was graduated from 
Westminster College, Fulton, in 1856, and was the first person to obtain a 
degree of bachelor of science from the College. 
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chances for success would depend chiefly upon the earnest- 
ness of those who desire to free the public service from ras- 
cals and rascality. There is a growing spirit among the 
people in that direction, and if it can be made active it ought 
to prove successful. I have.told my friends in Jackson that I 
would make up my mind as to my canddacy in a week or ten 
days, and let them known my determination. I regret that I 
could not see you yesterday as I depend greatly upon your 
advice, knowing that it will be given with entire disinterested- 
ness. I hope you will write to me on receipt of this, and also 
that I will see you in this city upon the meeting of the con- 
vention” next Wednesday. 


If I conclude to become a candidate for the nomina- 
tion for Gov. I will immediately make public my position 
in regard to important matters which concern our state. 
I will denounce rings clicks and political combinations 
of every kind for selfish purposes, and declare war against 
corruption whether Democratic or Republican. The nomi- 
nation of Vest” with his principles as avowed at Fulton 


This was a meeting of the State Democratic Convention, Wednesday, 
May 31, 1876, to elect delegates to their national convention. 


“™George Graham Vest (1830-1904), United States Senator, 1879-1903: 
author of the “Ordinance of Secession’’ passed by the deposed pro-Southern 
legislature of the State at Neosho, Missouri, November 22, 1861. Before the 
adjournment of this body, Vest was elected a member of the Confederate Con- 
gress at Richmond, Virginia, and in 1864 he was appointed to a seat in its 
senate. He returned to Missouri in 1867 and settled in Sedalia. In 1876 he 
was defeated for the Democratic nomination for governor by John 8. Phelps. 

I knew Senator Vest, and one evening, in 1884 or 1885, sitting on the 
porch of his cottage at Sweet Springs, Missouri, we were discussing politics, 
and men and events. I said, ‘“‘Senator, you know General Odon Guitar in 
Columbia."" ‘‘Know him,” replied Vest, ‘‘I know him better than he knows 
himself. I've played poker with him; I’ve been on drunks with him; I’ve been 
in law cases with him, on the same side and on opposite sides. Yes, I know 
him well."’ I then said, ‘‘What sort of lawyer is Guitar?’’ He replied, ‘‘One 
of the greatest natural lawyers I ever met. Not profoundly read in the law 
but with an intuition that leads him instinctively to the law in any case."’ 

A few weeks later, talking with Guitar in Columbia, I said, ‘‘General, 
you know Senator Vest well.’’ ‘Better than any living man,”’ replied the 
General. ‘I have been on sprees with him. I have won and lost money from 
and to him in poker games. I have quarrelled with him over his traitorous 
political views. I have been with him and against him in legal battles. This 
qualifies me to say I know him well. Had he a drop of patriotic blood in his 
veins, we would have been more congenial.”’ 

Guitar had no patience with anyone not outspoken for the Union. His 
speech, delivered in the courthouse at Columbia, May 6, 1861, at a large meet- 
ing called to discuss the then present crisis, advocated uncompromising Union- 
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would prove a great misfortune to the state, and especially 
to the Democratic party, giving strength to the suspicion 
so generally entertained at the north, that the success of 
the Democratic party, with its present elements, would en- 
danger the Federal Union. I would place myself clearly at 
issue with him on many points of his speech. My regards of 
Cousin Mary and all the dear family 


Yours 


G. C. Bingham 


Jefferson City June 25th 1876. 
Maj J.S. Rollins 


My dear Sir, 


I received a letter yesterday from W. B. Davis Esqr 
St Louis, Mo., requesting a biographical sketch of myself 
for insertion in his proposed history of Missouri.” I enclose 
to you a statement of the prominent incidents of my life 
drawn up with as much brevity as I could command. Will 
you please look over it for me, make what alterations in it 
you deem proper, adopt it as your own production and add 
to it your estimate of my character temperament &c, such as 
you have learned them to be from our long acquaintance. 
You can speak of me as a public officer, as a writer and even 





ism in strong and eloquent terms. Judge Abiel Leonard, one of Missouri's 
greatest lawyers and Supreme Court judges, and later the father-in-law of 
Guitar, wrote him a letter from which I take the following extract: ‘Allow 
me to thank you with all my heart for your remarks at the recent Union meet- 
ing in your county which I have just read in the Missouri Republican. They 
are noble sentiments expressed in noble words, and if you live a hundred years 
you can never do or say anything that will do your head or your heart more 
honor. They ought to be written in letters of gold, and hung up in every 
house in the state of Missouri.’’ 

Senator Vest, by his well-known eulogy on the dog, made a great reputa- 
tion—more, I think, than it merited. In my opinion, Judge Henry Lamm's 
dissertation on the mule, in the case of Lyman vs. Dale, excels in many respects 
Vest's dog speech. 

*%Walter Bickford Davis and Daniel Steele Durrie were the authors of a 
history of Missouri. It is considered a useful, but dry and unsatisfactory 
volume, 
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as an artist, as I cannot speak of myself. I can desire nothing 
better than to go down to posterity as I appear in your eyes. 

I deem it best yet awhile to reserve my decision as to my 
candidacy. I think the contending candidates in my district 
may become so heated against each other as to make a better 
opening for me than exists at present. 

I yesterday received a letter from our little artist friend 
Vinnie Ream in which she requested me to present her re- 
gards to her ‘‘dear friend Maj Rollins” to whom she intended 
to write in a few days. 

She is a very wonderful little woman. To me she ap- 
pears innocence, artlessness and extraordinary genius com- 
bined. She commands the respect and is honored by the 
society of most eminent citizens and their families, while 
on the other hand the tongue of scandal continually assails 
her from below. I can scarcely understand it. She speaks 
ill of no one, seems as kind to the lowly as the exalted. What 
can it be that makes her such enemies? My wife has been 
quite ill, she is however improving and expects to start with 
Rollins to the Centenial next week, going by way of Wash- 
ington. Let me hear from you soon. Love to all 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Jefferson City June 29 1876 
Maj J.S. Rollins 


My dear Sir, 


Yours of yesterday came to hand this morning. I 
cannot but observe the political condition to which our 
state is tending, and that those who endeavered to destroy 
our government are zealously bent upon getting possession 
of its offices, for which a sixteen years fast has not diminished 
their appetite. Upon a calm view of probabilities ahead I 
have abandoned all idea of putting myself forward as a candi- 
date either for Congress or Governor, nor do I think it likely 
that, in any contingency that may arise, I will be taken up, 
as a compromise candidate. 
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I expect as soon as my present duties are ended to return 
to my profession and devote myself thereto during the few 
years that life and sufficient health may be granted me. 

I have lost all party feeling, and would feel no regret, 
if Bristow had been nominated by the Republicans, in the 
event of his elevation to the presidency. I rejoice that 
Tilden™ has been nominated by the St Louis convention not 
merely because he is a Democrat but because he has waged a 
constant and successful war against corruption in his own 
party in his own state, giving thereby an assurance that if 
elected to the presidency, he will also make an equally ef- 
fective war against official corruption in the nation. It is 
true that Hancock* has no enemies, and that as a soldier he 
has done a true soldiers duty. But the times require a man 
who has enemies,—a man who is cordially hated by all the 
scoundrels who infest our public offices and fatten upon public 
spoils. I look upon the nomination of Tilden, therefore, as 
an omen of good for the future—and as forced from a conven- 
tion of polititians by a growing public sentiment which im- 
peratively demands honesty in the administration of public 
affairs. I earnestly hope that he may be elected, however 
little aid I may be able to render in such a consumation. 

My wife and Rollins are now at the Aubry Hotel Phila- 
delphia, attending the great centenial exhibition. They 
went by way of Niagara and New York, spending nearly 
a week in the latter. I received a letter from my wife this 
morning, dated the 24th inst. She had been seriously ill 
for some time when she left home, but she writes that she 

“Samuel J. Tilden (1814-1886), statesman, lawyer, politician, and philan- 
thropist. He was largely instrumental in breaking up the notorious Tweed 
Ring, which achievement made him governor of New York in 1874. He was 
the Democratic presidential nominee in 1876 against Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Republican. The result of this election was the famous Hayes-Tilden contro- 
versy in which Hayes became president by one electoral vote. Although there 
was great controversy over the result, Tilden advised his party to quietly 
accept the decision of the commission. Watterson, the picturesque editor of 
the Courter Journal, objected to this, saying, ‘‘We will ride through blood to 
our bridle bits before submitting to such an outrage.” 

*Winfield Scott Hancock (1824-1886), an outstanding soldier and Union 
officer in the civil war who was mentioned several times as a possible presi- 
dential nominee. He received the Democratic nomination in 1880 against 
James A. Garfield, but his letter referring to the tariff as a ‘‘local issue’’ ruined 


his chances of election, which up to that time had been regarded by his party 
leaders as excellent. 
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has been improved by the trip and now has a good appe- 
tite. I have been frequently very uneasy on her account. 
We have lived together so long and so harmoniously that her 
loss would be more than death to me. I was anxious that 
Rollins should accompany her, that he might be benefited 
by the information which the great exhibition would give 
him. He is my great hope for the future as far as relates 
to this world, and I am anxious to live until he can be thor- 
oughly educated and prepared to take my place in the care 
of his mother. Age is creeping upon me and I am beginning 
to feel its effects. My throat and cough troubles me more 
than usual this late in the summer, and I think I will have to 
try a change of climate next winter, either that of Florida or 
southern California. I may by such means get a little longer 
lease of life, which I may put to profitable use in behalf of 
Rollins and his mother. On personal grounds I have no 
dread of death whatever. 

In compliance with your wishes I have sent a photo- 
graph of myself, the best I could get here, to Davis of St 
Louis to be engraved as an accompaniement to the biographical 
sketch. I expect him to send me a proof of both before 
publication. You will be entitled to the most conspicuous 
place in the forthcoming history and I of course expect your 
portrait to appear therein. It might be engraved from the 
small full length painted by me. I do not like the specimens 
of the engravings which I have seen, but Davis assures me 
that the engraving of myself shall be of better quality than 
shown in these specimens, perhaps so, otherwise it will be poor. 
Neither have I a right to be better served than others. 

My wife and Rollins will go from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington. She will there become acquanted with our fascinating 
little friend, and great genius, Vinnie Ream. I see from a 
circular addressed to her friends that she is progressing rapidly 
with her collossal statue of Farragut.” She had merely 


Bingham was indifferent to his personal appearance, or rather, perhaps, 
it was not so much a matter of indifference as it was a certain egotism which 
made him think he appeared suitably garbed when the opposite was true. 
This photograph is a very crude wood cut and a caricature of the original. 

27David Glasgow Farragut (1801-1870), the famous U. 8. Naval officer 
and admiral. 
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begun it when I left Washington. The jelousy and clamor 
of rival sculptors has caused her talents to be underrated 
by those who are ignorant of art and its principles, but she is 
equal to the ablest of them. After spending a week in Wash- 
ington my wife expects to visit my birth place in the valley 
of Virginia, and also the Washington Lee College at Lexington. 
And she may conclude to spend the summer there. She 
writes to me that Rollins has been of great use to her on her 
trip by his superior information in regard to all that pertains 
toourcountry. My regards to all with you 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


[Postscript written in margin] 


I have some hope that Hockaday may be our next 
Governor. 


Kansas City Oct. 15, 1876. 
Maj J. S. Rollins 
My dear Sir, 


Your favor of the 13th inst. reached me yesterday. 
It breaths the same old spirit of love and kindness from 
yourself and family to which I have been so long accustomed, 
and which has given you and Cousin Mary the first place in 
my heart. It has pleased God to visit me with an affliction 
which it will require all the fortitude which I can summon to 
my aid, to bear. I have ascertained that the opinion of the 
phisician whom she called in to examine her lungs was 
erronious, and it has turned out that the mental shock which 
it gave her has deranged her upon the subject of religion, 
and a few days experience has convinced me that I will be 
compelled to take her to an assylum. As I told you in my 
letter, she is inexpressibly happy. Her derangement exhibits 
itself in brilliant visions of Heaven, and her departed relatives 
and friends who are inhabitants thereof. She is certain that 
her Savior visits her and converses with her, instructing her 
what to do, and she cannot bear to hear the slightest doubt ex- 
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pressed as to the actual fact of all that appears to her in these 
visions of her disordered brain. 


Her heart overflows with love to me and all her relatives 
and friends, but she requires impossible things of me, which 
she thinks I can easily perform, and my not performing 
which distresses her very much, making her sometimes 
believe that I do not love her, although in fact I would willing- 
ly die for her, if by so doing I could restore her to health. 


I have just written to Doct Smith® of the Fulton assylum, 
to know if he can take charge of my wife and give her such 
attention as her condition requires. I cannot consent to place 
her with entire strangers if I can do otherwise. 


This will be painful intelligence to you and Cousin Mary. 
But it secures me your sympathy which I have long valued 
above that of any other persons. I would be glad if you will 
write to Doct Smith for me, and join me in urging him to 
receive charge of my dear wife, if a few days trial at home 
fails to improve her condition. I write frequently to Rollins 
but I have not informed him as to the mental condition of 
his mother, nor do I desire him to have the slightest hint of it, 
until it shall become necessary to let him know it, which God 
grant may not be the case, and it may be best for you to 
confine the painful information thus communicated to you, 
to yourself and dear Cousin Mary. 


As my presence frequently appears hurtful to my wife, 
I may go to Fulton, starting tomorrow morning, and inform 
myself as to whether I can obtain there comfortable ac- 
commodation and proper care for her. if I go down I will 
try and see you in Columbia as I return. I regret to learn 
that yourself Cousin Mary and Bingham have been chilling. 
May you soon have perfect health, and may Gods blessings 
continue to rest with your entire family 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 
%T. R. H. Smith (1820-1885), superintendent of the Fulton asylum from 


1851 to 1865, and again from 1873 until his death. He married Mary E. Hardin, 
sister of Governor Charles H. Hardin. 
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P. S. 

My old friend Doct Wood, has examined my wifes chest 
and assures me that there is but little danger to be appre- 
hended from her lungs. She talks incessantly in a clear 
strong voice, without apparrent exaustion. This she could 
not possibly do if her lungs were in a condition such as had 
been ignorantly and imprudently represented to her, and which 
so severely shocked her by making believe that in a short time 
she would be required to leave myself and Rollins. 


Se & &. 


Office of Superintendent, State Lunatic Asylum, 


Fulton, Mo., Oct 31, 1876?* 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir, 


I came over from Jefferson City this morning, having 
last night received an unfavorable letter from Doct Smith. 
There is now scarcely a hope to be entertained of my dear 
wifes recovery. Indeed I may say that I have none, my heart 
already feels its desolation. In your kindness, so like your- 
self, you exhort me to look on the bright side, but alas every 
side seems dark and dreary to me now. I have the ardent 
sympathy of many friends which is indeed a solace to me in 
my deep distress. Your own and Cousin Mary’s love and 
kindness is what I have allways possessed but it is doubly 
dear to me now. 

I have too the consolation of knowing that my wife suffers 
no pain, but seems to be gradually and peacefully travelling 
to the home of the blessed. She imagines that she is already 


2°In editing Bingham’s letters to my father, I find a number of such inti- 
mate, personal character, so private in their nature, though not marked per- 
sonal or confidential, I feel they should be so treated. They have to do with 
sorrows and misfortunes which came upon Bingham in his declining years and 
cast a cloud of gloom over his life. These letters breathe absolute confidence 
in the faithfulness, love and affection of my father, his alter ego, and show not 
only a willingness but a desire to unfold to him every secret of his burdened 
heart. These letters I turned over to the State Historical Society with certain 
restrictions as to their publicity. 
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in Heaven, and speaks of herself as no longer a tenant of earth. 
There is no immediate danger of her death. When the time 
comes I know you will stand by me my chief support in the 
trying hour. Inher present condition she cannot long survive, 
and when we take her mortal remains to their resting place 
beside those of her father mother and sister, if your health 
will permit, I know you will go to Boonville, console my dear 
boy, and if it be advisable for him to go, conduct him to the 
funeral of his mother. Her last impressions of her dear boy 
were most agreeable to her, his obedience and good con- 
duct in their eastern trip, and the good accounts she heard 
from him since he has been at Kempers school made her very 
happy. As the end approaches I will try and have you duly 
informed. Ten thousand thanks to yourself and cousin 
Mary for your heart felt sympathy and corresponding tender 
of kind offices to my dear wife. Could you render us any 
service I know how willingly you would be at our command, 


Yours in great affliction 


G. C. Bingham 


Jefferson City Dec. 3 1876 
Maj. J.S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


I expected when I last saw you to have visited you before 
this time with a view of spending a week or ten days with 
dear old friends in Columbia, for I have a sad and lonely 
life now which finds its chief solice in the society of those who 
knew and loved my dear wife. I have deemed it best to remain 
here until the work of my office shall be completed so as to be 
ready to relinquish to my successor should it be the pleasure of 
Gov. Phelps*® to assign the position to some one of his more 


John Smith Phelps (1814-1886), member of Congress from Missouri, 
1844-1862; governor of Missouri, 1877-1881. Phelps came from Hartford, 
Connecticut, to Springfield, Missouri, in 1837. He learned on his arrival that 
a license to practice law was issued only after an examination. He went to 
Judge Tompkins, who was then on the Supreme Court of the State, and applied 
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intimate political friends. The indictments found against 
Crafton Rogers & Co in the U. S. Court, I learn will not 
be tried until the February term. It is also likely that 
the trials of the same parties in our Circuit Court set for 
next week will be postponed upon some plea of the de- 
fendants, either the inability to secure the presence of wit- 
nesses or want of confidence in the impartiality of the Judge 
so as to obtain a change of venue. They likely think, and 
perhaps truly, that their chance for escaping justice will be 
better under our next administration than the present. If 
others permit them to escape it will be nothing tome. Having 
done my duty I can rest easy on the subject. I see that the 
U. S. Court here has rendered a decision against the validity 
of the Layfayette Co. township bonds. I suppose however, 
that you anticipated this, the court being ruled by the Bates 
County decision, and that you yet have reason to hope that 
the matter will be reconsidered and reversed by the higher 
court. What do you think of the situation as regards the 
next presidency, or the moral effect which will follow should the 
infamous Louisianna returning board elect a President in 
defiance of the vote of the people of the states? 

The wisdom and statesmanship of Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton, I think will yet secure him the gubernatorial chair of 
South Carolinia to which he has been fairly elected, in spite 
of Chamberlin and Grant and his army to the contrary." I 


for admission to the bar. The story is told that at that time Judge Tompkins 
was clearing the timber from a piece of land he owned in Cole county, and that 
Phelps’ examination took place out in the clearing, the Judge and Phelps sitting 
on a log, and that the license was written on a piece of paper torn from the 
Judge's memorandum book. It was this same Judge Tompkins who examined 
my father and from whom he received in 1834 his license to practice law in 
Missouri. 

It was while Phelps was governor of Missouri that my father, at that 
time president of the board of curators of the University, conceived the idea 
of using convict labor to clear and improve the agricultural college farm, 640 
acres, recently donated to the State by Boone county. Governor Phelps did 
not approve the suggestion and the scheme came to naught. In passing, it is 
interesting to note that Gifford Pinchot, former governor of Pennsylvania, 
is a great nephew of Phelps. 

*!When Hayes became president, he found two state governments in South 
Carolina, each claiming rightful authority, one under Wade Hampton as gov- 
ernor, the other under Chamberlain. Hayes summoned the two men to Wash- 
ington, and as a result of this conference, Chamberlain withdrew in favorfof 
General Hampton, and the United States troops were withdrawn from the 
State House at Columbia. 








— 
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give myself less concern than has been usual with me about 
these matters, trusting that Providence, at the proper time, 
will overrule for good the wrongs which are perpetrated by 
dishonest rulers. A civil war on the question of the presidency 
would be a terrible calamity. It is evidently Grants policy 
to involve the country in such an evil, but I trust that it is 
equally the policy of the Democracy, as headed by Tilden, to 
fail him in his efforts, as with; the“excercise of proper dis- 
cretion they have the power to do. 


War would likely keep Grant in position at the head 
of all the dishonest politicians of his party. Peace will 
certainly put him out, and with him may go the army of 
corruptionists who have been fattening upon his favor. 
It is now beginning to be manifest to all that our lamented 
friend Blair formed a true estimate of his character. Not 
being a fool he must be a traitor. Dropping the disagreea- 
ble subject, let me still urge you my dear friend to keep alive 
in your breast every thing calculated to impel you openly 
to exhibit your faith in Christ by becoming a member of his 
visible church.* There are bad men therein it is true, as 
there was a Judas with the original twelve, but with Him 
for our King and we obedient to his authority, traitors to his 
cause, however numerous, will not hurt us. I am much grati- 
fied in receiving a continued favorable account from his 
teachers of my dear boy Rollins. He seems to be advancing 
rapidly in his studies and winning the favor both of his teachers 
and associates. His conduct added much to the happiness 
of the last hours of his dear mother. You have shown your 
usual kindness in writing to Gov. Phelps in my behalf. I 
may remain at my post here, if he desires me to do so, at 
least for a while, but I feel no concern about it. I know 
that I will be much happier in devoting myself to art and 


®My father did not join a church until late in life. In the summer of 1882, 
Dr. James H. Brooks, an able Presbyterian minister of St. Louis and a warm 
friend of my father, visited him in Columbia and they had numerous discussions 
on the subject of religion. I think these discussions, together with heart-to- 
heart talks with Bingham, (a devout Baptist) determined my father to unite 
with a church, and he selected the Presbyterian, the church of his father and 
mother. 
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enjoying the society of my friends, untrammelled by office. 
My love to Cousin Mary and the dear family. 


Yours ever, 
G. C. Bingham 


Jefferson City Dec. 14 1876 
Maj J.S. Rollins 
My dear Sir 


I had just written to you when I received your last 
letter from St Louis. I feel very averse to becoming an 
applicant for office under Gov. Phelps. I would consent to 
remain where I am, for a time, at least, should he invite me to 
do so, but the office has no attractions which induce me to 
regard it otherwise than with indifference. 

It has been used heretofore against the interest of the 
State and of those for whose benefit it was created, and I 
am satisfied to retire with a consciousness that I have re- 
deemed it from that condition. I am none the less obliged 
to you for the active interest you allways exhibit in my behalf, 
and if Gov Phelps will yield to your wishes and others of my 
friends who desire my retention in the office, I will remain, 
otherwise, as I view the matter now, it is nothing tome. By 
pursuing my art profession as in the more happy period of 
my past life I think I will find much greater comfort than 
attends the discharge of the thankless duties of a public office. 
I now covet freedom and cheerful society. The latter es- 
pecially is invaluable to me under my great bereavement, 
and as an artist I am more likely to have its benefit than 
when shut up as now in the narrow confines of an office. 
I enclose you an item from our paper of this morning. It 
is a little more positive as to my purpose than my language 
to the editor warranted, but when I resume the pencil I 
think I cannot do better than to fill up my time, not em- 
ployed on portraits, on our often talked of picture of Jacksons 
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submission to the Civil Court at New Orleans.* If you 
should feel inclined I would like you to take the enclosed item 
as your text, and write an article for the Republican on the 
subject. You have thought of it often and can do it more 
justice than any one else, it will be calculated to draw public 
attention to the matter, and perhaps pave the way for a com- 
mission from our Legislature or from Congress if the Demo- 
crats get control of that branch of our government. 

I see that the Supreme Court of the U. S. has decided 
in favor of the bondholders in the rail road bond suit of 
Callaway County. This enables me to look with confidence 
for a similar result in reference to the Jackson County bonds.™ 

Let me hear from you as early as convenient. My 
love to Cousin Mary and all 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 





Jefferson City April 18 1877 
Maj J.S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


Your favor of the 14th inst came duly to hand. I 
regretted to learn that you had been so unwell, but am grati- 
fied in being informed by Doct. Laws, whom I met at the 
Madison House this morning, that you were improving, 
and would likely soon be quite well. 


Unfortunately Bingham never painted this picture. 

“The Civil war retarded railroad development in Missouri, but during 
the period between 1865 and 1873, the State went wild on the subject of rail- 
road building, and the counties through which the roads were projected sub- 
scribed liberally and issued bonds for that purpose, although the roads in 
some of the counties were never built. In the depression of 1873, the counties 
were unable to pay the interest on their railroad bonds, thus depreciating their 
value, and many counties attempted to repudiate them altogether, which led to 
widespread legal controversy. After much litigation and many compromises, 
the last of these bonds were paid off in 1934, some of them having more than 
doubled by reason of accrued interest. I knew a number of business men and 
politicians who made fortunes in purchasing these county bonds at greatly 
depreciated values. I recall one of my father's friends, a good lawyer, saying 
he had carefully examined these bonds, that they were legally issued and would 
be paid. 
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I felt very little interest in the picture Resolution after 
it was amended. The fact is, it was my purpose not to 
accept a commission under it if it had passed. I did not 
consider it any compliment to be commissioned to devote two 
or three years of my life in painting a picture for my State, 
with the understanding that the State was not to be bound 
to pay for it. If my life and health shall be spared so as to 
enable me to execute the picture, it will more likely become the 
property of my native State of Virginia than of my adopted 
State of Missouri, as I will naturally feel no disposition to sub- 
ject it to the refusal of our State Legislature. In my present 
condition however it suits me best to paint portraits chiefly 
as in doing so I am more constantly brought into agreeable 
association with appreciative friends. 

The House bill transfering the Orphans Home back 
to the original owners, passed the Senate, without amendment 
this morning, greatly to the relief of Mrs Lykins. There 
was an underground effort, through a portion at least of our 
Jackson County representation, to defeat the bill, with 
the view of giving the control of the property of the Home 
to other parties, but I happened to discover it, and wrote 
to Mrs Lykins, whose consequent presence here defeated 
the rascals. She will now go back with a clear title to the 
property. I am delighted with the policy pursued by Hays 
in relation to South Carolinia and Louisianna.* I think it is 
coming out all right, perhaps better than if Tilden had been 
inaugurated. I will likely complete my engagements here 
this week, and expect hereafter to drift about among my 
friends wherever I can find employment and cheerful society. 
I wish to visit you in Columbia as soon as possible. I hear 
from Rollins frequently. He is well, and going ahead in his 
studies.** Love to all 

Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


*The withdrawal of United States troops, without which the negro-carpet- 
bag government could not be sustained. 

*Rollins showed some little talent for drawing, not a great deal. Mr. 
Bingham, rather to humor him than anything else, fitted up a little office in 
his yard in Independence as a studio. But Rollins’s youthful enthusiasm as an 
artist soon gave out. 
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Boonville Sept 9 1877 
Maj J.S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


Yours of Aug. 20 by Rollins was duly delivered. He 
seemed well pleased with his visit to Columbia and I could 
not be otherwise than equally pleased to learn from your 
letter that you regarded him as much improved and giving 
promise of the realization of my hopes in his future. 


I fully expected to have been in Columbia before this, 
but have not completed my few engagements here as early 
as I had anticipated. 


In regard to the room designated for my use as a studio 
but little change will be necessary other than such as will be 
required for neatness and comfort.*7 As, when established 
there, I will be frequently visited, by strangers and others 
the studio should be somewhat tastefully fitted up and fur- 
nished in harmony with the purpose for which it is intended. 
A number of plaster casts from antique statuary should be 
found as models for pupils in art. They are indeed indis- 
pensible, as without them the mind of the student cannot be 
properly imbued with those ideas of grace elegance and truth 
which form the basis of genuine art. These casts are not very 


87In January, 1877, the board of curators established an art department 
and elected Bingham the first professor of art in the University of Missouri; 
and he held the position until his death in 1879. At the time of Bingham's 
appointment there was, in the northwest corner of the campus, a frame building 
in which a studio for Bingham was prepared. 

Under the terms of his appointment, Bingham was permitted to practice 
his profession, and he painted many portraits and some pictures during the time 
of his incumbency. Among the portraits he painted about this time was a 
very fine one of Dr. Laws, who was then president of the University. In 1876, 
Dr. Laws had brought here from New York City, to fill the chair of Hebrew 
and Semitic Literature, Dr. Alexander Meyrowitz, a fine, scholarly old gentle- 
man who, though versed in his profession, was woefully lacking in tact. One 
day he wandered into Bingham’s studio, and seeing the portrait of his friend, 
Dr. Laws, on the easel, began to criticize it with all the assurance of ignorance. 
Meyrowitz, who was very nearsighted and wore enormous, thick convex lenses, 
went up to within a foot of the painting and, peering at it, said: “‘I don’t like 
this picture; you don’t do Dr. Laws justice. You make him look like a goat.”’ 
Bingham, to whom the remarks had been addressed, replied sharply: ‘Well, 
sir, you show yourself as much a judge of art as of propriety. This is a fine 
portrait of Dr. Laws, so acknowledged by the Doctor himself and his friends. 
Had I wanted to paint a picture of a goat, I should certainly have selected 
you for my model,”’ 
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costly, and may perhaps be obtained in St Louis. [[t] 
will be best for me to give my personal attention to their selec- 
tion. I can have my own pictures sent down from Kansas 
City and placed on the walls. Two portraits which I have 
painted here of my friend Mrs Nelson** and her daughter 
Mrs Birch of St Louis, are kindly loaned to me for the present, 
and will be sent to me from St. Louis as soon as they can 
be framed. They are, I think, the best female portraits 
that I have ever painted, and may show that my skill rather 
increases than diminishes with increasing years. A room 
other than that in the frame building should be provided 
for a studio as soon as possible, as the danger from fire will 
render it a very unsafe depository for works of art. I will 
be continually uneasy about my own pictures while they 
are there. The floor of the studio should be carpeted, and 
two or three pieces of cabinet furniture for books engravings 
and artists materials out to be procured. The walls also 
should be colored to a sober tint brown or neutral, but all can 
be defered until I go down. 

I will get through with my engagements here tomorrow 
or next day. I will then be compelled to go to Kansas City 
for a few days, after which I will be with you without further 
delay. 

Have you yet received an answer to your letter to our 
old friend Miller through Mansfield? Perhaps however the 
latter has not yet returned from his visit to Colorado. It is 


my opinion that you will get an answer. I cannot possibly 
39 





Lykins Institute Kansas City 
Nov. 4 1877 
Maj J.S. Rollins 
My dear Sir, 
I perceive that Congress has appropriated $150,000 
for the purpose of having the U. S. properly represented at the 
Paris Exposition. I presume the appointment of the dele- 


**Mrs. Thomas Nelson of Boonville, Missouri. 
*The remainder of this letter is lacking. 
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gates will devolve on the President and if so I would like to be 
an appointee from our State. 


I beleive by writing to your friend Schurtz* and others 
who may have influence with the President, you can likely 
secure my appointment as delegate. My being and artist 
of long standing reputation and now professor of Art in the 
University of Missouri ought to give strength to my claims. 
I suppose you can have me recommended by Doct Laws“ 
and professors of our University and also by your friend 
Doct. Reed.® 


“Carl Schurz (1829-1906), German American statesman, reformer and 
editor. Warm friend of Lincoln; minister to Spain in 1861. Served with dis- 
tinction in the Union army during the civil war. U. 8. senator from Missouri, 
1869-1875. Started the Liberal Republican movement in Missouri which, 
against Schurz’s judgment, nominated Greeley and Brown for president and 
vice president in 1872. Schurz was made secretary of the interior by Hayes 
in 1877. 

‘iSamuel Spahr Laws (1824-1921), seventh president of the University of 
Missouri; graduate of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; a student of theology 
at Princeton University; and one time president of Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri. Dr. Laws, as president of the University of Missouri, was 
much like Dr. James Shannon, a predecessor, being partisan in politics and 
sectarian in religion. Dr. Laws became unpopular and was relieved of the 
presidency of the University of Missouri in 1889 by an act of the legislature, as 
was Dr. Shannon in 1855. It is rather an interesting though unfortunate fact 
in the history of the University of Missouri that of its thirteen presidents six 
have been relieved of the position, either by pressure of public opinion or by 
act of the legislature. 

While president of the University of Missouri, Dr. Laws purchased one of 
the twelve bronze replicas made by Hubbard of Houdon’s statute of Washington 
and placed it on a fine pedestal in front of the president's house on the campus. 
In this connection I recall an amusing incident. One night the students painted 
the statute in color, giving Washington a blue coat, buff vest and trousers, white 
stockings and silver-buckled shoes. The next morning Dr. Laws appeared at 
my father’s house very indignant and threatened all sorts of punishment for 
the perpetrators if they could be found. My father remarked that it was a 
foolish joke on the part of the students which a little turpentine would remove. 

“Daniel Read (1805-1878), president of the University of Missouri, 1866- 
1876; immediately followed the second term of John H. Lathrop and preceded 
that of Samuel Spahr Laws. ‘Inadequate financial support, the effects of the 
Civil war, and a widespread indifference toward higher education had left the 
University in a deplorable condition. Read made his acceptance contingent 
upon financial support of the institution by the state .. ."" On March 11, 
1867, the legislature voted its first appropriation to the University. Read's 
administration marked a new era. During his presidency the following depart- 
ments were established: the law school, the medical school, the normal depart- 
ment (later the school of education), the agricultural and mechanical college, 
the school of mines at Rolla. During his administration, also, women were 
admitted to the University. In addition to the above, he reduced the board of 
curators from its cumbersome number of twenty-two members to nine. Dr. 
Read, a warm friend of my father, was a frequent caller at our home and took 
many informal meals with us. I recall an amusing incident at the dinner 
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If I am so fortunate as to obtain the appointment I 
will take Rollins with me as it will be of great service to 
him. You see that I am with my old and dear friend Mrs 
Lykins. She sends her regards to you and says that she 
expects you to fulfill your promise, and accompany me the 
next time I visit the Institute. Love to Cousin Mary and all 


Yours 


G. C. Bingham 


P. S. Weather is bad but I hope to be down early next 
week 


G. C. B. 


table one cold winter's evening when he was present. (Dr. Read was built 
on a liberal scale, physically as well as mentally, being six feet two inches 
tall and weighing two hundred and thirty or forty pounds. And he had an 
appetite in proportion.) Absorbed, no doubt, in some question of University 
policy, when the servant passed him a large dish of mush, he overlooked the 
accompanying bowl in which he was to put his portion, took the entire dish of 
mush, seasoned it generously with cream, butter and salt, and to the amuse- 
ment of the children at the table, consumed the entire dishful. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MISSOURI HERITAGE OF THE WEST 


Part II: The Southwestern States 


The train of events binding Missouri to the southwestern 
states of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas began 
more than two hundred years ago in the eighteenth century 
and has extended through the nineteenth into the present 
century. Very early in the years of their possession of the 
Mississippi Valley, the French made attempts to establish 
commercial relations with Spanish New Mexico and Texas. 
None of these attempts met with any marked success: yet at 
least two emissaries, De Bourgmont (1714 and 1724) and Du 
Tisne (1719), made explorations in the area of Missouri in 
their attempts to reach the Spaniards and began to blaze 
the way for later travelers through Missouri to the West. 
In 1793, Pedro Vial, an Indian agent of the Spanish, made a 
journey from New Mexico to St. Louis for the purpose of 
opening a route between St. Louis and Santa Fe. Between 
1803 and 1815, eight expeditions were made from St. Louis 
to Santa Fe. One of these expeditions was made in 1806- 
1807 by Lieutenant Zebulon Pike under the auspices of the 
government of the United States. Pike set out from St. 
Louis and followed the Missouri and Osage rivers to the plains 
of the southwest. A distinctly Missourian expedition was the 
unsuccessful expedition of Auguste P. Chouteau and Jules 
De Mun in 1815. They, too, set out across Missouri by 
way of the Osage river. In 1821, William Becknell, a Missou- 
rian, successfully completed a trading journey to Santa Fe 
and became the founder of the Santa Fe Trail and the famous 
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Santa Fe trade. For more than forty years, many Mis- 
sourians followed the trail to Santa Fe, some to trade and 
others to remain in New Mexico. By 1802, or shortly 
thereafter, Pierre Chouteau, Sr., of St. Louis, was trading 
with the group of the Osage Indians who had gone into the 
region of ‘‘Three Forks’’ near the later Fort Gibson in Okla- 
homa. The Osages had moved into this area when the 
Chouteaus lost the trading privileges they had had on the 
Osage river while they built and maintained Ft. Carondelet 
in the present Vernon county, Missouri, for the Spanish 
government. From 1802 until at least 1838, some of the 
Chouteaus were active in the region of Oklahoma and their 
activities served not only to develop trade but to create 
friendly relations with the Indians. Just how early Moses 
Austin conceived his dream of American colonization of Texas 
can not be ascertained but he was on his way to Texas in the 
fall of 1820 and the Austin grant of land was first confirmed 
by Mexico in 1821. Stephen Fuller Austin, upon the death 
of Moses, carried his father’s dream to realization and became 
the founder of Texas. By 1821, it is thus evident, that suf- 
ficient contacts had been established to lead Missourians 
into the regions which were to become the states of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Mountain men, pathfinders, and traders of the Santa Fe 
trail increased in numbers and pushed into New Mexico and 
the further southwest. Many of those who sought lands and 
homes followed the Austin colonists to Texas and some 
entered the Indian country that was to become Oklahoma. 
The revolt of Texas from Mexico and the conquest of New 
Mexico added to the zest of adventure and increased the 
influx of settlers. Missourians took no small part in these 
activities and as the years have gone by, their interest and 
participation has been sustained. 

The figures shown in the United States census present the 
most convincing and enlightening picture of the emigration 
of Missourians from their native state to Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. In New Mexico, Missourians have 
ranked second among the other states in five out of nine 
decades and only dropped to fifth place in 1870. In the first 
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United States census report showing interstate migration in 
1850, Missourians ranked third in the new territory which 
the United States had acquired just previous to 1850, and 
Missouri was outnumbered only by New York and Pennsyl- 
vania.! Arizona, which was carved out of the New Mexican 
territory in 1863, did not appear in the census reports until 
1870. At that time, Missourians ranked fifth, but their 
number steadily increased until they became second only to 
Texans in Arizona, as shown by the census reports of 1920 
and 1930. 


Rank of Native Missourians in Four Southwestern States? 
1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 


pe i 5 4 2 3 3 2 2 
New Mexico... 3 3 5 2 2 2 2 2 3 
Oklahoma.... .. me ee ois 2 2 2 2 3 
| Re 7 6 7 5 5 6 6 5 7 


In Oklahoma, Missourians have ranked second among 
the states from the time the territory was created until 1930, 
when emigrants from Arkansas and Texas outnumbered those 
from Missouri. The more southern states have sent a greater 
number of their citizens into Texas, yet Missouri has held as 
high as fifth place among the states in Texas in three decades 
and has never been lower than seventh, which place she held 
in three decades. 

The most phenomenal increase in the number of Mis- 
sourians emigrating to these states was in Oklahoma. When 
the first census report was made for Oklahoma in 1890, after 
Oklahoma had become a territory in 1889, there were already 
6,889 native Missourians in the territory, and by 1920, the 
number had steadily increased to more than twenty-four 
times the original number. Increase has been most consist- 
ent in Arizona, and in both Arizona and New Mexico Mis- 


'The United States Bureau of the Census did not record interstate migra- 
tion until 1850. 

2In each case, the number of persons in each state native to that state 
has been excepted, as well as immigrants from territories. The United States 
census reports of 1850 and 1860 recorded only the free population in computing 
interstate migration. It should be remembered that census statistics on migra- 
tion can not be exact because they do not allow for the deaths and removals 
between census years. 
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sourians increased more than one hundred per cent by 1930. 
In Texas, Missourians increased more rapidly in the early 
years, doubling in the decade between 1850 and 1860, and 
doubling again between 1860 and 1870. Since 1910, the 
number has remained fairly constant. 


Native Missourians Residing in Four Southwestern States. 
New Mexico Oklahoma Texas 
93 5,139 


Arizona 


171 

146 

886 

1,893 

3,458 

11,532 

7,806 8,825 
9,162 


12,487 
14,948 
39,974 
41,221 
51,676 
57,182 
56,244 
63 ,031 


An evaluation of the influence of these numerous Missour- 
ians upon the states of their adoption can be made adequately 
only by those states. Nevertheless, there are certain ac- 
complishments and facts to which every Missourian may 
point with pride and feel that Missouri played a very definite 
part, not only in peopling the West, but in the political, social, 
and economic development of the West. 

In the high offices of these states, at least eleven gover- 
nors have been native or adopted Missourians, and slight 
claim can be made totwo more. Sixteen members of Congress 
from these states have been Missourians, and record has been 
found of fifteen judges of the supreme courts of the states. 
The American colonization and founding of one state was 
instigated by Missourians and Missourians were chiefly 
instrumental in the bloodless conquest of New Mexico and 
the establishment of civil government in that area. To 
discuss more fully the contributions of Missouri to the eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of these states, a consideration 
of each state will follow. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 


In the vanguard of all the Americans in the Spanish and 
later Mexican territory of New Mexico and Arizona were the 
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trappers, explorers, and Santa Fe traders. The earliest of 
this group contributed little to New Mexico and chiefly 
served to awaken and keep alive interest in the possibilities 
of trade between New Mexico and Missouri. Chief among 
the first Missourian explorers and traders were Antoine 
Robidoux, Céran St. Vrain, Sylvester and James Ohio Pattie, 
Charles Bent, ‘‘Kit’’ Carson, William Becknell, Joseph Redde- 
ford Walker, David Waldo, and Josiah Gregg. ‘Old Bill’ 
Williams and Dr. Henry Connelly should be mentioned, 
although their connection with Missouri is not close. Antoine 
Robidoux, who has been called the “‘first fur trader out of old 
Taos,” was born in St. Louis, lived in Missouri in early life, 
and returned to St. Joseph, Missouri, to make his home in 
1845. He may have gone into: New Mexico as early as 1822, 
and in 1829 he established a home in New Mexico. While 
maintaining his home in New Mexico, he established a trading 
post in Colorado and one in Utah. In 1846, Robidoux 
returned to New Mexico as interpreter with Kearny, but he 
spent the remainder of his life in Missouri. Ceran de Hault 
de Lassus St. Vrain, Santa Fe trader, pioneer merchant, and 
soldier, was also a native of Missouri, having been born near 
St. Louis. St. Vrain entered the New Mexican trade possibly 
as early as 1823, at least by 1825. By 1840, the fur trading 
firm of Bent and St. Vrain ranked next to the American Fur 
Company in the amount of business transacted. The Patties, 
father and son, are said to have been the first leaders of an 
American trapping expedition to set foot on Arizona soil. 
Sylvester and James Ohio Pattie had both been residents of 
Missouri and spent some time in the region which is now 
Arizona before going on to California.* Jedediah Smith is 
credited with having been the second leader of an American 
trapping expedition on Arizona soil.‘ Charles Bent, the first 
American civil governor of New Mexico, beloved in New 
Mexico as a statesman, scholar, soldier, frontiersman, and 
trader, was a Missourian by adoption, as his father moved 


*Identified with California also (See: ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,"’ 
in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. III, No. 1, October, 1938, p. 81.) 

‘Identified with California also (See: ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,"’ 
in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. III, No. 1, October, 1938, p. 81.) 
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to Missouri when he was a small boy. He began his career 
in New Mexico as a fur trader and in leading caravans to 
Santa Fe. After 1832, when Bent’s Fort was completed in 
Colorado, Charles Bent made his permanent home in New 
Mexico. Christopher (‘‘Kit’’) Carson, trapper, guide, Indian 
agent, and soldier, lived in Missouri some fifteen years before 
he joined a Santa Fe expedition and began his western career.® 
Although the exploits of Carson belong to the whole West, 
Taos became his home in New Mexico and New Mexico 
can rightfully claim him as a famous adopted son who con- 
tributed to her development. William Becknell, who founded 
the Santa Fe trail and thus established close relations between 
Missouri and New Mexico, was a Missourian by adoption. 
Joseph Reddeford Walker, one of the well-known California 
pathfinders and a one-time sheriff of Jackson county, Missouri, 
is credited with the discovery of the rich placers on the future 
site of Prescott, Arizona, in 1861.6 David Waldo, a physician 
of Gasconade county, Missouri, who practiced also in Osceola 
and Independence, Missouri, became active in the Santa Fe 
trade for a number of years before the Mexican war and lived 
in Taos, New Mexico. After the war, his later life was spent 
in Missouri. William Waldo, a brother of David and grand- 
father of Henry L. Waldo, was also active in the Santa Fe 
trade but his career belongs more to California and Texas. 
Josiah Gregg, the first historian of the Santa Fe trail, lived in 
Missouri thirteen years at least before beginning his journeys 
to Santa Fe. William Sherley Williams, trapper and guide 
who is known as “‘Old Bill’’ Williams, is said to have been an 
itinerant Methodist preacher in Missouri. He must have 
carried on his trapping expeditions in Arizona and New 
Mexico. In 1825-26, he was a member of Joseph C. Brown’s 
surveying party, which was engaged in marking the Santa Fe 
trail. In Arizona, Williams Mountain, Williams Fork of the 
Colorado river, and the town of Williams, Arizona, were 
named for him. Dr. Henry Connelly, who was appointed 


‘Identified with California also (See: ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,"’ 
in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. ITI, No. 1, October, 1938, p. 82.) 

*Identified with California also (See: ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West," 
in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. III, No. 1, October, 1938, p. 81.) 
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governor of New Mexico in 1861, lived in Liberty, Missouri, a 
short time before going to Santa Fe and engaging in the trade 
between Independence and Santa Fe. Dr. Connelly was 
associated with the party of James Wiley Magoffin on his 
secret mission in Mexico in 1846. Missouri has been wont 
to claim Dr. Connelly, although his residence in the State 
was brief, after his arrival from his native state of Kentucky, 
and his career as pioneer trader and business man seems to 
belong chiefly to New Mexico. 

Among other Santa Fe traders were James Wiley Magoffin 
and his brother, Samuel, who were natives of Kentucky and 
established their Missouri residence after they had entered 
the Santa Fe trade. James Wiley Magoffin, United States 
consul and Santa Fe trader, should be mentioned both in the 
annals of New Mexico and Texas. Magoffin entered the 
trade with Mexico and was appointed a United States Consul 
in Mexico by 1825. Later, he and his brother, Samuel, 
joined in the trade in Mexico for some years. From 1844 
until the outbreak of the Mexican war, James Wiley Magoffin 
lived near Independence, Missouri. Senator Thomas H. 
Benton introduced him to President Polk as a man capable of 
carrying on a secret mission for the United States and it was 
due to the adroit and subtle diplomacy of James Magoffin 
that the United States troops entered Santa Fe without 
bloodshed on August 18, 1846. Samuel Magoffin established 
his home in St. Louis county in 1852 and lived in Missouri 
for some thirty years. Lawrence P. Browne, whose business 
career began in St. Louis, went to Kansas City in 1852 and 
engaged in merchandising and trade with the Indians. Later, 
his business houses expanded to Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
John G. Heath, the propagator of the Heath cling peach, 
lived in Missouri the greater part of his life and was identified 
with the early political life of Missouri. He is credited with 
having become interested in an unsuccessful colonization 
scheme in the Rio Grande valley in the province of New 
Mexico, and he seems to have lived in Texas and Mexico for 
a few years. 

Lucien Bonaparte Maxwell, frontiersman and rancher 
of New Mexico who was known as the ‘Duke of Cimarron,” 
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accompanied a trapping party to New Mexico about 1830 
and eventually became the owner of what was said to have 
been the largest single holding of land in the United States. 
The Dictionary of American Biography has credited Maxwell 
with birth in Kaskaskia, Illinois, and discloses no Missouri 
connection, while other references say that he was born in the 
region of Carondelet in St. Louis county, Missouri. 

With the outbreak of the war between Mexico and the 
United States in 1846, Missourians set out for New Mexico 
in greater numbers. The Army of the West, commanded by 
Stephen Watts Kearny, was predominately Missourian. 
Kearny himself may be identified with Missouri, having been 
stationed at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, at two different 
periods. He was a resident of Missouri at the time of his 
death which occurred in St. Louis. Kearny governed the 
territory of New Mexico from the time of his proclamation to 
the inhabitants of New Mexico on August 22, 1846, to 
September 22, 1846. Charles Bent on appointment then 
became governor of New Mexico; and, according to 
Kearny’s report to the adjutant general of the army, Sterling 
Price was left in command of the United States troops in the 
territory. Some historians have said that Sterling Price and 
Alexander W. Doniphan served as military governors of New 
Mexico, but a letter recently received from the National 
Archives of the United States states that that department is 
unable to find official records showing that either Price or 
Doniphan served as military governor of New Mexico at any 
time during the years 1846-1848. Alexander William Doni- 
phan, colonel of the Missouri Mounted Volunteers in the Army 
of the West, was a native of Kentucky, but he spent the greater 
part of his life in Missouri and was closely identified with the 
political and legal life of the State. Doniphan and Willard P. 
Hall drafted the first code of laws for New Mexico. These 
laws, known as the Kearny code, are said to have been 
copied by David Waldo on an old press. Waldo, at this time 
was a captain in the Missouri volunteers. The next year in 
September, appeared the first issue of the first American 
newspaper, the Santa Fe Republican. This paper is said to 
have been edited by a Missourian and to have been printed 
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on a press which was ordered from St. Louis and operated by 
two Missouri printers, Oliver P. Hovey and Ed. T. Davies. 
George Rutledge Gibson has been credited by some writers 
with the editorship and James Collins by others. Gibson 
had edited papers for a time in Independence and Weston, 
Missouri. 

Following the establishment of military and civil govern- 
ment in New Mexico by the United States, Missourians 
continued to play a part in the history of the territory and the 
state of New Mexico. Nine Missourians have served as 
governor of the territory or of the state. If Dr. Henry Con- 
nelly can be claimed by Missouri, the number reaches ten, 
and if David Merriwether really established his residence in 
Missouri when he entered the fur trade out of St. Louis, ten 
governors could be counted. In addition to Charles Bent, 
and Stephen Watts Kearny, who served as governors, there 
have been William Carr Lane, Henry Connelly, William T. 
Thornton, Miguel Antonio Otero, James F. Hinkle, Richard C. 
Dillon, and A. W. Hockenhull. William Carr Lane, the first 
mayor of St. Louis, held the office of territorial governor of 
New Mexico from 1852-1853. Dr. Henry Connelly was 
appointed governor in 1861 and served until 1866. William T. 
Thornton was the first native Missourian to become a governor 
of New Mexico, being appointed to that position in the 
territory in 1893 and serving until 1897. Thornton was 
born in Henry county, Missouri, educated in Missouri, and 
served as a member of the legislature in Missouri before going 
to New Mexico in 1877. In New Mexico, Thornton was 
elected to the territorial legislative assembly in 1880 and was 
chosen mayor of Santa Fe in 1891, before being appointed 
territorial governor. Following Thornton was another native- 
born Missourian, though his father was a citizen of New 
Mexico. Miguel Antonio Otero was born in St. Louis and 
his parents remained there until he was two years of age. 
Otero served as governor from 1897 to 1906 and in 1906 was 
appointed treasurer of the territory. Ten years after New 
Mexico became a state, James F. Hinkle, another native 
Missourian, became the governor of New Mexico. Hinkle 
had served in the legislature of New Mexico, was elected 
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mayor of Roswell, and has been a large cattle owner in New 
Mexico. Following Hinkle was Richard Charles Dillon 
(1927-31), a native born Missourian from St. Louis. In New 
Mexico, he has been engaged in the mercantile and stock 
business and served in the state senate. The fourth native 
Missourian to become governor of New Mexico (1933-35) was 
A. W. Hockenhull, who was born in Polk county, Missouri, 
and who practiced law in Bolivar before going to New Mexico. 
Hockenhull served as lieutenant governor of New Mexico 
from 1930 to 1932. 


Three delegates in Congress and one of the first two 
United States senators from New Mexico were Missourians. 
Major R. H. Weightman, the first delegate in Congress from 
the territory of New Mexico, was born in the District of 
Columbia but was living in St. Louis in 1846 when he was 
elected captain of a St. Louis battery of light artillery in the 
Army of the West. He practiced law in Santa Fe and served 
as first delegate in Congress for New Mexico before returning 
to Missouri. Thomas Benton Catron, a native Missourian 
and graduate of the University of Missouri, went to Mexico 
in 1866. During his legal career in New Mexico, he served 
as district attorney for the third district, as attorney general 
of the territory, United States attorney, member of the ter- 
ritorial council, delegate in Congress; and when the state was 
admitted to the Union, he became a United States senator. 
Catron was at one time in partnership with his University 
of Missouri classmate, Stephen B. Elkins. 

Stephen Benton Elkins was born in Ohio but spent his 
early life in Missouri, graduated from the University of Mis- 
souri (1860), taught school in Missouri, and was admitted to 
the Missouri bar in 1864. Within a year of his arrival in 
New Mexico in 1864, he was elected to the territorial legis- 
lature and successively served as territorial district attorney, 
attorney general of the territory, United States district attor- 
ney, and as territorial delegate in Congress for New Mexico. 
He acquired large land holdings in New Mexico and founded 
the Santa Fe First National Bank before leaving New Mexico 
for his subsequent homes in New York and West Viginia and 
his career in the United States senate. 
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Interesting, though not particularly significant, is the 
fact that seven of the native territorial delegates in Congress 
from New Mexico had attended schools in St. Louis or 
Columbia, Missouri. 


At least four judges of the territorial and state supreme 
court of New Mexico have been Missourians: W. H. Brinker, 
Howard Lee Bickley, Humphrey B. Hamilton, and Henry L. 
Waldo. Brinker practiced law in his native state of Missouri 
before he was appointed a justice of the supreme court of 
New Mexico. Bickley, now a justice of the supreme court 
of New Mexico, was born and educated in Missouri, and served 
as prosecuting attorney of Audrain county before going to 
New Mexico. Humphrey B. Hamilton was born in Illinois 
but practiced law in Jefferson City for some years before going 
to New Mexico. Henry L. Waldo, a native of Jackson county, 
Missouri, spent his early years in Missouri until he went to 
California when he was nineteen or twenty. In 1873, Waldo 
transferred his home to Santa Fe, and in 1876 was appointed 
chief justice of the supreme court of New Mexico. He resigned 
after serving two years and soon was appointed attorney 
general of New Mexico. In 1883, he became solicitor for the 
Santa Fe railroad company and remained in that position. 
His influence upon legal and legislative development has 
been most marked. Napoleon B. Laughlin, legislator and 
associate justice of the supreme court of New Mexico, was 
born in Illinois but was a graduate of the University of 
Missouri. 

The position of attorney general of New Mexico has 
been held by at least five Missourians and there have been as 
many as four Missourians who have served as United States 
attorney for New Mexico. Thomas Benton Catron, Stephen 
B. Elkins, and Henry L. Waldo each held the position of 
attorney general, as well as Thomas F. Conway (native of 
Columbia, Missouri) and Otto Askren (a student in the 
University of Missouri registered from Polk county). Catron 
and Elkins also served as United States attorneys, as did also 
Frank P. Blair, Jr. and Theodore Wheaton. Frank P. Blair, 
Jr., a well-known St. Louisan though not a native Missourian, 
was appointed United States attorney for New Mexico by 
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Kearny in 1846. Blair is said to have assisted Doniphan, 
Hall, and Waldo in the preparation of the Kearny code of 
laws. Theodore Wheaton, who was a member of the first 
Missouri Volunteers, remained in New Mexico, becoming a 
member of the legislature and later United States attorney. 

One secretary of the territory, Lorion Miller, was a 
Missourian by adoption, having spent his early life in Missouri 
and attended Missouri schools. 

Charles A. Spiess, who was born at Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, and educated in the State, was elected president of the 
New Mexico constitutional convention of 1910. Spiess had 
gone to New Mexico when he was about twenty-one and 
shortly located in the office of Thomas B. Catron at Santa Fe. 
He was a partner of Catron, and served as district attorney, 
as member of the territorial legislature, and presided over the 
council in two sessions. Thomas B. Catron and John I. 
Hinkle were also members of the Convention. John I. 
Hinkle, a native Missourian, was a brother of the governor, 
James F. Hinkle. 

Since Arizona was organized as a separate territory in 
in 1863, there have been two governors who were definitely 
Missourians. Benjamin Joseph Franklin, twelfth territorial 
governor, was a native of Kentucky who opened his law 
office in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1869, served as prosecuting 
attorney of Jackson county, Missouri, as congresssman from 
Missouri in 1874, and as United States consul to China before 
he was appointed territorial governor of Arizona in 1896. 
George W. P. Hunt, the first state governor of Arizona was a 
native of Randolph county who made his way to Arizona as a 
young man. He served as governor for seven terms and his 
exceptionally successful career in Arizona is too well known to 
repeat here. It is enough to mention that he held the offices 
of county treasurer, member of the territorial legislature, 
delegate to the national democratic convention in 1900, and 
president of the constitutional convention of 1910, before 
being elected governor. In the person of John C. Fremont, 
Arizona territorial governor from 1878-1883, Arizona and 
Missouri have a common interest. Not only was Fremont 
stationed in Missouri for a time during the Civil war, but his 
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wife was Jessie Benton, daughter of Missouri’s Senator 
Thomas H. Benton who maintained a keen interest and 
directing hand in the development of the West. 

In Congress, two Missourians have represented Arizona: 
Granville H. Oury, who was territorial delegate in the 47th 
Congress, and John Robert Murdock, state representative 
in the 75th Congress. Granville Henderson Oury was born 
in Virginia, but moved with his parents to Bowling Green, 
Missouri, and remained in Missouri about twelve years before 
going to Texas. The elder Ourys had been neighbors of 
Moses Austin in Virginia and Granville and his brother, 
William Sanders Oury, were attracted to Texas because of 
this early association. William Sanders Oury did not remain 
long enough in Pike county to be counted a Missourian before 
he went to Texas and ultimately to Arizona where he, too, 
became prominent. Granville went to California from Texas 
before he began to practice law in Tucson in 1865. Granville 
held many important official positions. At one time he was 
judge of the district court for Arizona and New Mexico, a 
member of the Confederate Congress, member of the territorial 
legislature, attorney general, district attorney, and member of 
Congress. John Robert Murdock is a native of Lewis county, 
Missouri, and received his early secondary and college training 
in Missouri. His career in Arizona has been that of an 
educator in the institutions of higher learning in Arizona. 
He was dean of the Arizona State Teachers College before 
his election to Congress. 

A study of Who’s Who in Arizona published in 1913, the 
year following the admission of Arizona to statehood, showed 
twenty native Missourians prominent in Arizona at that time,’ 
and fourteen persons who have been identified with Missouri.® 


7Charles Alexander (apparently born in Missouri), H. W. Asbury, J. M. 
Ball, Ivan Harry Barkdoll, James Blair Bourne, Amos Wilson Cole, William 
M. Costley, Frank M. Doan, John Ellis, Lucy Terrill Ellis, Perry Hall, John J. 
Hawkins, T. P. Howard, George W. P. Hunt, James H. Kerby, Mrs. Ruth May 
Nowell, W. H. Plunkett, Louis W. Powell, Hugo Richards, E. T. Stewart. 

8C. Louise Boehringer, Fletcher M. Doan, John T. Dunlap, P. J. Farley, 
B. F. Hopkins, Clay F. Leonard, Peter C. Little, Charles Metcalf, Judge P. P. 
Parker, Frederick W. Perkins, Archibald J. Sampson, Cleveland C. Thompson, 
John W. Thompson, Loren Felix Vaughn. 
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Among these thirty-four Missourians were eight attorneys,’ 
eleven county officials,’ eight members of the state and 
territorial legislatures," two members of the state constitu- 
tional convention,” seven state officials," five educators,“ and 
still others." 


References compiled by the Arizona Pioneer Historical 
Society from Sloan’s History of Arizona, list twenty-five 
additional native Missourians who have become prominent in 
Arizona." 


The list of Missourians in the territorial and state legis- 
latures of Arizona is more imposing than the one compiled 
for New Mexico. In contrast to six New Mexican legislators 
of Missouri connection, sixteen have been found in Arizona." 
Among these sixteen, are two members of the first territorial 
legislature: Thomas J. Bidwell and John M. Boggs who are 
listed as miners born in Missouri; two members of the fourth 
territorial legislature, John A. Rush, lawyer, and Francis M. 
Hodges, merchant, both of whom were native Missourians. 
Granville Henderson Oury has already been mentioned. 
James Blair Bourne, born in Lewis county, Missouri, was a 


*Fletcher M. Doan, Frank M. Doan, John J. Hawkins, Peter C. Little, 
Frederick W. Perkins, Archibald J. Sampson, John W. Thompson, L. F. Vaughn. 

10J. B. Bourne, Fletcher M. Doan, John Ellis, P. J. Farley, J. J. Hawkins, 
George W. P. Hunt, J. H. Kerby, C. F. Leonard, Charles Metcalf, E. T. Stewart, 
L. F. Vaughn. 

J, B. Bourne, P. J. Farley, Perry Hall, J. J. Hawkins, George W. P. Hunt, 
Judge P. P. Parker, Hugo Richards, J. M. Ball. 

124. W. Cole, George W. P. Hunt. 

3A. W. Cole, W. M. Costley, Fletcher M. Doan, John J. Hawkins, George 
W. P. Hunt, Judge P. P. Parker, W. H. Plunkett. 

“Charles Alexander, C. Louise Boehringer, Lucy Terrill Ellis, T. P. Howard, 
Charles Metcalf. 

168ome of the same persons and a few mentioned in notes 7 and 8 were 
engaged in newspaper work, mining, engineering, real estate, banking, stock- 
raising, etc. 

1%Charles Henry Adams, Samuel Thompson Adams, Francis Whithers 
Allen, E. F. Bohlinger, E. Elmo Bollinger, Gouley N. Burcham, Arthur Asbury 
Foster, M. G. Fronske, James Thomas Gentry, Martin U. Gentry, George E. 
Gilman, R. A. Goodman, Edward Bray Goodwin, Charles Paine Hicks, Henry 
Cavender Johnson, William Ross Kelsay, John Joseph O'Dowd, Ed Bright 
Oglesby, George Madison Payne, Virgil G. Presson, Howard C. Speakman, 
William F. Timmons, Louis L. Wallace, Fred Waughtal, James K. Vinton. 

417J. B. Bourne, P. J. Farley, Perry Hall, J. J. Hawkins, George W. P. Hunt, 
Judge P. P. Parker, Hugo Richards, J. M. Ball, J. H. Behan, G. H. Oury, 
Thomas J. Bidwell, J. M. Boggs, J. A. Rush, F. M. Hodges, T. F. Weedin, 
John Doan. 
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member of the last territorial legislature. In the first state 
legislature, there were also two native Missourians, J. M. Ball 
and Perry Hall who had been educated in Missouri. Hall 
had previously served in the territorial legislature of Arizona. 

In the constitutional convention, the positions of president 
and secretary were held respectively by two native Mis- 
sourians, George W. P. Hunt, who was to become the first 
state governor, and Amos Wilson Cole. Cole was born in 
Danville, Missouri, and had been educated in Missouri. In 
Arizona, he had become well known as a smelterman and had 
been a member of the state corporation commission and a 
city councilman of Douglas. 

At least four Missourians have been members of the 
supreme court of Arizona: Fletcher Morris Doan, John J. 
Hawkins, E. Elmo Bollinger and James H. Wright. Doan 
was born in Ohio but practiced law in Missouri, mainly in 
Pike county from 1869 to 1888. In Arizona, he continued 
the practice of law, was made associate justice of the terri- 
torial supreme court and was also judge of the second judicial 
district of Arizona. Doan and his son, Frank M. (born in 
Bowling Green, Missouri), also a lawyer, have been interested 
in irrigation projects in Arizona. John J. Hawkins was born 
in Saline county, Missouri, educated in William Jewell college 
and the University of Missouri, and began to practice law in 
Missouri. He became a nationally known lawyer after going 
to Arizona and in that state he served as probate judge, 
territorial auditor, member of the territorial legislature, 
justice of the territorial supreme court, and was at one time 
president of the Arizona bar association. Judge E. Elmo 
Bollinger was born in Iron county, Missouri. Judge James H. 
Wright, chief justice of the supreme court of Arizona from 
1887-1891, was a one-time resident of Missouri and a member 
of the 33rd general assembly of this State. 

A few various additional items of interest should be men- 
tioned. Colonel William A. Glassford, the signal officer who 
erected the heliograph signal system which led to the capture 
of Geronimo, was born in southwest Missouri. Colonel 
Glassford made his home in Arizona upon his retirement from 

army service. Cleveland C. Thompson, who is said to have 
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been the first commissioned notary public in the state of 
Arizona, lived in Missouri a number of years. His family 
moved from Kentucky to Missouri when he was two and he 
was educated in Missouri and served as a clerk of a district 
court before leaving Missouri for Arizona, where he became 
well known in the insurance business. Lucy Terrill Ellis, one 
of the pioneer kindergarten teachers of Arizona, was a native 
of Missouri. 

The Dictionary of American Biography contains the bio- 
graphies of fifteen Missourians who influenced the history of 
Arizona and New Mexico (the addition of Lucien B. Maxwell 
would make sixteen). These persons have already been dis- 
cussed, but deserve listing in this category. There were 
thirteen adopted Missourians: William Becknell, Charles 
Bent, Christopher Carson, Henry Connelly, Alexander W. 
Doniphan, Stephen Benton Elkins, Josiah Gregg, Step‘ien 
Watts Kearny, William Carr Lane, David Waldo, Joseph 
Reddeford Walker, Willard P. Hall, and William Sherley 
Williams; and two native Missourians, Ceran St. Vrain and 
Antoine Robidoux. 

Of the men and women prominent in Arizona and New 
Mexico at the present time, there are fifteen in Who’s Who in 
America (Vols. XIX-XX) who are native Missourians or who 
have been identified with Missouri. Five of this list belong 
to Arizona, three of them being native Missourians. John 
Robert Murdock, congressman, and John J. Hawkins have 
been discussed. Walter Mitchell, educator, was born in 
Hartville, Missouri, and has been bishop of Arizona since 1926. 
Charles Rollin Keyes, geologist, was director of the Missouri 
Geological Survey from 1894 to 1897. Richard Sidney Beal, 
Baptist minister, was a student and pastor in Missouri for 
about six years. In New Mexico, there are ten native Mis- 
sourians listed in Who’s Who in America. Of this number 
there are three governors who have been discussed: Richard C. 
Dillon, James F. Hinkle, and Miguel A. Otero; and a supreme 
court justice, Howard L. Bickley. In addition to these four 
there are: two writers, Idress Head Alvord (Roanoke) and 
Alice Corbin (St. Louis); two artists, Oscar E. Berninghaus 
(St. Louis) and Florence Ann Morris (Nevada) ; two educators, 
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James Fulton Zimmerman (Glen Allen), president of the 
University of New Mexico, and Marshall Elmer Farris 
(Cabool), head of the department of mechanical engineering 
at the University of New Mexico. 

(To be continued.) 


RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


History of Saint Louis City and County, From the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Day: Including Biographical Sketches 
of Representative Men. By J. Thomas Scharf. In Two 
Volumes, Illustrated. (Philadelphia: Louis H. Everts & Co., 
1883). 

In contrast with the itinerant and mysterious life of some 
of our local historians, that of John Thomas Scharf remained 
definitely rooted in his native City of Baltimore. His contri- 
bution to American historiography has been of sufficient worth 
to win him entrée into the Dictionary of American Biography. 
Born in 1843, he was educated at St. Peter’s Parish School 
(Catholic) and later at Calvert Hall. A brief period of em- 
ployment in his father’s lumber business was followed by 
enlistment with a Maryland regiment on the Confederate side 
during the civil war. He participated in several battles in 
the early part of the war and became a midshipman in the 
Confederate navy in 1863. Capture by Union forces term- 
inated a secret mission to Canada, undertaken on behalf of 
the Confederate war department. Held as a spy, he was 
finally pardoned by President Johnson at the close of the war. 

The practice of law engaged his attention during the late 
sixties. About 1870, he became interested in journalism and 
served successively as editor of the Baltimore News, the 
Sunday Telegram and the Morning Herald. Later he con- 
tributed articles to the Baltimore Sun. His first excursion 
into politics was as a member of the Maryland house of 
delegates in 1877. 

His first book was published in 1874: The Chronicles of 
Baltimore; being a Complete History of ‘Baltimore Town’’ and 
Baltimore City from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
In 1879, there appeared the 3-volume History of Maryland 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. A History of 
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Baltimore City and County was published in 1881, followed by 
the History of Western Maryland in 1882. 

Our author came to his task in St. Louis with a variety 
of experience and an already-established reputation as a local 
historian. Overwhelmed by the abundance of material, he 
sought the aid of local specialists on various phases of the 
community’s history. For the French and Spanish periods 
his principal reliance was the stupendous manuscript col- 
lection of Frederic L. Billon. Mr. John J. Bailey, first librar- 
ian of the Public School Library (1865-1877), contributed the 
materials for a chapter on church history. Professor H. H. 
Morgan compiled chapters on “Art and Artists” and “Liter- 
ature and Literary Men.” Dr. E. M. Nelson, editor of the 
St. Louis Courier of Medicine, furnished the chapter on the 
“Medical Profession.’”” Many other specialists aided. The 
newspapers cooperated by lending the use of their files. 
Frederick F. Espenschied, brother-in-law and official secretary 
of Mayor Overstolz (1877-1881), provided a collection of 
official documents, including the Mayors’ messages and other 
municipal reports. That part of the writing was done in 
Baltimore seems probable from the statement in the Preface 
that ‘‘Messrs. Espenschied, Knapp, and Morgan .. . per- 
mitted the author to carry off all these precious materials to a 
distant city, where they might be examined more at leisure.” 

When the work finally appeared in April, 1883, the local 
newspapers were copious in their praise. To quote from the 
Missouri Republican of April 22, 1883: 


This work of Col. Scharf’s, in regard to which so much interest has 
been felt, is published at the promised time and now lies upon our table, 
in two superb imperial 8 vo. volumes of nearly 1,000 pages each, illustra- 
tions, maps, paper, binding, all very handsome and in every way creditable. 
The work is worthy the subject; it is a monument to St. Louis and illus- 
trative of the spirit, the enterprise, the industry and zeal and the book- 
making genius of the author. 

Col. Scharf has given his best energies and tried experience to the 
production of this work, and St. Louis is fortunate in finding a historian 
of his qualifications to undertake her annals. Col. Scharf is a man of the 
world and of books equally. . . . to the specialties of the bibliopole and 
the antiquarian he adds the practical knowledge and tact of the business 
man. He has been soldier and legislator, merchant and lawyer and editor, 
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as well as author and book collector, and, still a young man, his published 
works count up many thousands of printed pages . . . 

As a collector of materials for history, Col. Scharf is without an equal. 
It was long ago said of him that any one would starve who attempted to 
glean after him, so clean did he rake the field... . . He writes with a 
firm hand from a full and instructed mind, and never leaves his subject 
until he has exhausted it. . . . 

As regards the history of St. Louis, early and recent, those who read 
it in these volumes will acknowledge that it has now been written for the 
first time, as such a history should be written, beginning at the beginning, 
and treating in connection with and as affected by contemporary events. 
.... The author denies that any municipal history can rightly be 
restricted to local matters, and he shows the several causes in general 
history and in physical geography which conjointly have made St. Louis 
one of the most commanding facts in the life of the nation. ... . 

. . . . Such works are not written every day; they are not written but 
once in the lifetime of any city, and St. Louis, fortunate in possessing 
such annals, is fortunate also that Col. Scharf undertook to put them in the 
shape and body that these two goodly volumes attest 


The Globe-Democrat of April 22 strikes the same note: 


In the fullest, best sense of the words, we pronounce Col. Scharf's 
work to be all, and more than all, he promised. He has exceeded expecta- 
tions, gone beyond the letter and the spirit of his promises to us, and given 
us a permanent and durable contribution to the historical stores of the 
country. In respect to matters of local and everyday concern, the insti- 
tutions and statistics of St. Louis, the work anticipates inquiry and satisfies 
the most curious and exacting research at every point. What the author 
claims is simply and exactly the fact... . . 


Though lamenting the fact that the volumes were printed 
outside of St. Louis, the Post-Dispatch of April 23 joined the 
laudatory chorus. 

In the main, this lavish praise is justifiable. Though a 
Democrat in politics and a veteran of the Confederate army, 
Mr. Scharf gave ample space and high praise to local leaders 
of the Republican party during the civil war, including 
Mayors Oliver D. Filley and James S. Thomas. A member of 
the Catholic Church, he demonstrated his impartiality in 
devoting but 43 pages (1635-1669) to the story of Catholicism 
and 83 pages (1669-1752) to the activities of non-Catholic 
congregations. 

That the author was a practitioner of the new school of 
social history is evidenced by the range of human interests 
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compassed by this work: the arts, sciences, professions, 
education, libraries, commerce in all its forms, the customs 
and amusements of the people. Scharf was doing for local 
history what his contemporary, John B. McMaster, was 
doing for the history of the nation as a whole. Complete- 
ness was achieved not only in regard to the range of subjects, 
but also by the reproduction in full text of many important 
local documents. 

In fact, the author has erred on the side of including too 
much material. Nothing seems to have been omitted. 
Biographical accounts, often replete with irrelevant detail, 
are scattered throughout the text, instead of brought together 
in a biographical volume, a practice often followed by compilers 
of local histories. ‘The chapter on “Political Progress’’ suffers 
especially from this defect. The paucity and poor arrange- 
ment of the index does not square with the richness of the text. 
Authorities are not always cited in the modern professional 
manner. The book, however, was written for the man of 
affairs and should be judged in that light. 

Although the internal arrangement of the various chapters 
is spotty, the arrangement of the book as a whole is good. 
The first 17 chapters are chronological. The next 23 chapters 
describe the background of special departments of community 
life arranged according to a logical plan. Chapter 41 covers 
a miscellany of riots, duels and the history of Carondelet and 
East St. Louis. Chapter 42, the last, tells the story of the 
communities and institutions of St. Louis county. 

Neither the American Catalogue of Books, 1876-1884 nor 
the Publishers’ Weekly took any note of the appearance of the 
work. Some idea of its then value may be obtained from the 
fact that the St. Louis Public School Library (predecessor of 
the St. Louis Public Library) paid $18.00 for it in 1883. St. 
Louis book dealers report a growing market for this item 
during the past five years. 

Mr. Scharf continued the production of local histories 
after the completion of his work on St. Louis. In the very 
next year (1884) he completed a 3-volume History of Phila- 
delphia, 1609-1884, in collaboration with Thompson Wescott. 
This was followed by a History of Westchester County, New 
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York (1886), a History of the Confederate States Navy From Its 
Organization to the Surrender of its Last Vessel (1887) and a 
History of Delaware, 1609-1888 in 2 volumes (1888). 

In 1891, seven years before his death, Mr. Scharf gave a 
large part of his personal collection to the Johns Hopkins 
University Library. The inventory published in the Univer- 
sity Circular of June, 1891, lists the following Missouriana: 
materials from the collection of F. L. Billon; sources on the 
French régime in St. Louis, the Spanish explorations in the 
Southwest, the Louisiana cession; and, materials for a pro- 
posed history of the Mississippi Valley, never completed. 

Not primarily a technical scholar, John Thomas Scharf 
had a flair for coordinating the work of scholars and publishers 
in a manner calculated to arouse the interest of men of affairs. 
No later history of St. Louis has replaced Scharf. Nor has 
any successful attempt been made to bring his work down to 
date on the same grand scale.—Contributed by Frederick 
C. Ault, Acting Librarian, Municipal Reference Branch, 
St. Louis Public Library. 


CENTENNIAL DATES IN MISSOURI IN 1939 


The celebration of the centennial year of the founding of 
the University of Missouri has aroused an unusual interest in 
centennial dates in Misssouri. The task of compiling a list 
of centennials is complicated by difficulties of verification. 
Therefore, the following list contains references only to 
centennial dates which can be verified by such primary sources 
as the laws of Missouri or by other authentic evidence in the 
files of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1839: The town of Troy in Lincoln 
county was incorporated by an act of the General Assembly of 
Missouri. At least part of the town of Troy had been sur- 
veyed as early as 1819. 

FEBRUARY 8, 1839: Hillsboro was designated the 
county seat of Jefferson county by an act of the General 
Assembly of Missouri. 

FEBRUARY 8, 1839: Boonville and Hannibal were 
incorporated by acts of the General Assembly of Missouri. 
Boonville had been laid out in 1817 and Hannibal in 1819. 
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FEBRUARY 9, 1839: The foundation of the present 
public school system was established by the act of the General 
Assembly of Missouri which provided ‘for the organization, 
support and government of common schools.” 


The office of State Superintendent of Common Schools 
was created by Section 8 of the general school law approved on 
this date. This section of the law of 1839 was repealed by an 
act of February 15, 1841, and the Secretary of State thereby 
became ex-officio superintendent of common schools and con- 
tinued so until the first Monday in January, 1854, when a 
State Superintendent of Common Schools took office again. 
The office of state superintendent of schools was again held 
by the Secretary of State as ex-officio superintendent from 
December, 1861, to February 20, 1865. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1839: On this date was approved the 
act of the Missouri General Assembly providing for “the 
institution and support of a State University and for the 
government of Colleges and Academies.’’ The act was known 
as the ‘‘“Geyer Act”’ because it was drafted by Henry S. Geyer. 
As a result of the act, the University of Missouri was 
established. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1839: The City of Jefferson, the capital 
of Missouri, was incorporated by the General Assembly of 
Missouri. The City of Jefferson had been occupied as the 
permanent seat of government since 1826. The town had 
grown rapidly after about 1835. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1839: Cape Girardau was also incor- 
porated as a town by an act of the General Assembly of 
Missouri. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1839: The Missouri Silk Company was 
incorporated by the General Assembly, the purpose being to 
“promote the growth and raising of the mulberry and the 
making and manufacture of silk.””. The company was short- 
lived and is only an interesting bit of history today. 


MARCH 30, 1839: The Missouri Telegraph, pioneer 


newspaper of Callaway county, was established at Fulton. 
It was first called the Banner of Liberty from 1839 to 1841; 
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and was published as the Callaway Watchman from 1842 to 
1843, the Western Star from 1844 to 1845, and the Fulton 
Telegraph from 1845 to 1850. 


MAY 29, 1839: The town of Washington was laid out on 
May 29, 1839, but was not incorporated by the General 
Assembly of Missouri until February 15, 1841. 


JUNE, 1839: The county seat of Newton county was 
located by commissioners on Hickory creek and named 
Neosho, or Clear Water. The town was platted on No- 
vember 12. 


JULY 18, 1839: The site of the town of Marshall in 
Saline county was approved by the judge of the circuit court 
as the location for the permanent seat of justice of Saline 
county. At an election held in the county on August 5, 1839, 
Arrow Rock was chosen as the temporary seat of government 
until Marshall could be occupied. 


JULY,-1839: A newspaper known as the Missouri Register 
was established at Boonville in Cooper county. 

AUGUST 3, 1839: The Palmyra Spectator was established. 
The paper was first known as The Missouri Whig and General 
Advertiser and bore this title until November 27, 1841. It was 
known as the Missouri Whig from December 4, 1841 to May 1, 
1856. From that date to March 31, 1859, it was known as 
the Palmyra Weekly Whig. The title, Palmyra Courier, was 
adopted by the proprietors who purchased the paper in 1859. 
When Mr. J. Sosey resumed publication, the present title of 
Palmyra Spectator was first used on April 10, 1863. 


OCTOBER 21, 1839: The corner-stone of the courthouse 
in the city of St. Louis was laid. This building was an 
addition to the one erected in 1825-26. It was on the walls 
of the dome of this courthouse that the historical paintings 
were made by the famous Missouri artist, Charles F. Wimar. 
The building and the dome with the paintings were not com- 
pleted until the summer of 1862. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1839: The town of Linneus (first called 
Linnville) was formally designated the county seat of Linn 
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county by order of the county court. The town site had been 
deeded to the county for the county seat on August 25, 1839. 


DECEMBER 9, 1839: Concordia Seminary was opened 
near Altenburg in Perry county by the Saxon Lutherans who 
had emigrated from Germany and who had arrived in Missouri 
in January and February of 1839. The log cabin school 
established was ‘““The mother institution of all junior colleges 
and seminaries of the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
Church.”” The year 1939 serves as the centennial date both 
for the founding of the school and for the arrival of the Saxon 
immigrants in Missouri and in Perry county. 


ELIZABETH C. SMITH—-MEXICAN WAR SOLDIER 


Accounts of the exploits of Missouri volunteers in the 
service of the United States during the Mexican war have 
failed to include the unique enlistment of Elizabeth Caroline 
Newcume alias ‘‘Bill Newcume,” later Mrs. John Smith of 
Platte county, Missouri. 

Elizabeth Caroline Newcume (Newcom), in male attire 
and under the alias of ‘Bill Newcume,’”’ was mustered into 
the military service of the United States at Fort Leavenworth 
in September, 1847. According to her sworn statement, she 
remained in the army for about ten months and faithfully 
performed all the duties of a soldier until she was informally 
discharged upon the discovery of her sex. Her motive was 
that of service to her country and her service was eventually 
rewarded by Congress by the grant of a bounty-land warrant 
for 160 acres of land and by payment for her services while 
regularly enrolled in the army, with three months extra pay as 
provided in the fifth section of the act of July 19, 1848. 

Mrs. Smith enlisted as a private in Captain Holeshider’s 
Company “D” of Colonel Gilpin’s regiment of Missouri 
Infantry Volunteers. William Gilpin, well known in Missouri 
and throughout the United States for his travels in the West, 
his services in the Florida and Mexican wars, and as governor 
of Colorado, was advised by the President of the United 
States to raise an army of volunteers to move against the 
Indians of the southwest and reopen communication with the 
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United States forces in Mexico. Colonel Gilpin determined 
to recruit his men in Missouri and enlisted volunteers new to 
the service because the veterans of the previous Mexican 
encounters were not able to serve. Colonel Gilpin, himself, 
lived at Independence and the eight companies (about 850 
men) assembled at Fort Leavenworth in September, 1847. 
The expedition set out about October 4, 1847, and went into 
camp about the middle of November near the present site of 
Pueblo. They passed the winter there, drilling and preparing 
for action. When spring came, they moved into the fighting 
ground of the Indians and most of the fighting was done 
within eighty miles of Fort Man, later Dodge City, on the 
south bank of the Arkansas river. The force returned to 
Fort Leavenworth on November 1, 1848. In the meantime, 
the enlistment of “Bill Newcume” had been terminated on 
May 14, 1848. Elizabeth Newcume was sent back to Fort 
Leavenworth, where she was informally discharged in June. 

It has been impossible to ascertain any facts of Mrs. 
Smith’s life or any mention of her existence subsequent to 
July 23, 1853. Since she was not regularly mustered out of 
service and given an honorable discharge, she had not received 
payment for her services, save for mileage, and she was not 
entitled to a pension, at least, she could have had no claim 
to a pension, until the Act of January 29, 1887, was passed. 
Also because of the irregularity of her service and discharge, 
the Commissioner of Pensions had no authority to issue 
her a bounty-land warrant without a special act of Congress. 

On July 23, 1853, Mrs. Smith, then a resident of Platte 
county, appeared before Oliver Diefendorf, clerk of the court 
of common pleas at Weston in Platte county, established her 
identity, testified to her army service, and made application 
for remuneration from the government for services and for a 
bounty-land warrant for 160 acres of land according to the 
Act of February 11, 1847. On August 1, her testimony was 
affirmed by George M. Graham, a resident of Platte City who 
was also a member of the company in which Mrs. Smith 
enlisted. George Graham received a bounty-land warrant 
and a pension for his services and his widow was pensioned 
after his death. The petition of Mrs. Smith was transmitted 
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to Honorable L. P. Waldo, Commissioner of Pensions, on 
August 6, 1853. 

By January 26, 1854, the petition of Mrs. Smith was 
transferred from the Commissioner of Pensions to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate. The petition laid 
claim for payment for services for eight months between 
September 16, 1847, the day “Bill Newcume’”’ was mustered 
into the army at Fort Leavenworth, and May 14, 1848, the 
day when her sex was discovered at Santa Fe. From Santa Fe 
she was immediately sent to Fort Leavenworth, where she 
was informally discharged by Lieutenant Colonel Wharton 
of the United States army. 


The report of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
made on February 6, 1854, affirmed the facts of Mrs. Smith’s 
service and said furthermore: 


There seems to be no doubt that the service was rendered as charged’ 
and that she is entitled to her pay for the same, as the law makes no dis- 
tinction with regard to sex; and as her services were as useful to the govern- 
ment as if she had been a man, and regularly enlisted as such. 


The committee, considering her fully entitled to regular pay for her 
services, as well as three months’ extra pay, under the fifth section of the 
act approved 19th July, 1848, and to bounty land, under the ninth section 
of the act approved February 11, 1847, beg leave to report a bill for her 
relief. 


When interrogated during debate in the Senate, Senator 
James Shields, chairman of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, said: 


I was not fortunate enough to have this lady under my command; 
but I have no doubt she performed her duty very faithfully in the command 
under which she served. . . . 


The act for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Smith was 
approved on March 1, 1854, as a private act of the first session 
of the 33rd Congress. The text of the bill follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury be, and they are hereby authorized and directed 
to pay to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Smith, of Missouri, for her services as a private 
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in Captain Holeshider’s company ‘“D,’’ of Colonel Gilpin’s regiment of 
Missouri Infantry volunteers, (from the sixteenth of September, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight,) in which she served during that time, in male 
attire, and under the assumed name of “Bill Newcom,”’ as well as three 
months extra pay provided for by the fifth section of the act approved 
nineteenth July, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, in the same manner as 
if she had been properly mustered and regularly discharged. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to issue to Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Smith, of Missouri, a warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, in 
accordance with the ninth section of the act approved eleventh February, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, for her services as recited in the fore- 
going section of this act, in the same manner as if she had served out the 
full term of her enlistment. 


Information from the records of the General Land Office 
reveal that the warrant of Mrs. Smith, No. 79,100, was not 
filed until February 16, 1857, and that the land was located 
by John Fox to whom the patent was issued. The 160 acres 
granted was located in Atchison county, the N. W. 14, Section 
35, Township 65 North, Range 41 West of the fifth principal 
meridian in Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS IN 1819 


The State Historical Society of Missouri is indebted to 
Dr. Milo Milton Quaife, historian and author, for a copy 
of the following letter. The original of the letter is preserved 
in Washington, D. C., and the above copy was made from a 
typewritten transcript among the Schoolcraft manuscripts in 
the Burton Historical Collection in the Public Library of 
Detroit, Michigan. Dr. Quaife has been the editor of the 
Burton Historical Collection for some years. 


St. Louis Sep 26th.1819 
Dear Friend 


I received your letter from New York in due season; and in a week or 
two afterwards the one from New Orleans. I am happy to hear that the 
prospects of your Missourri Book are flattering and that your hopes from 
that source are about to be reallized. 

Send me a Book, so soon as it is published as I am extremely anxious 
to see how you look in print. I can suggest nothing, which your good 
sense has not already suggested, respecting the accomplishment of your 
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scheme of returning to this Country. I hope you may succeed—Col. 
Hammond failed in his election by about 700 votes. Mr. Scott will of 
course return to Washington, and will probably do you no good in your 
application as I am told, he wants all the offices, which can be created for 
his particular friends. 

We have sad times here. Sickness has raged to an uncommon degree 
this season and death has made awful havoc among us. An unusual 
proportion of young men have been swept off. Among the number is 
Capt Crane the Post master, who now lies a corpse and is to be buried 
this afternoon. Mr. Dales the Cashier of the Missourri Bank died a few 
days ago. But death has reached one of your acquaintances here in a 
more awful form than that of sickness Mr. Lionel Brown, the member of 
the Legislature from Washington County, was killed in a duel a few days 
ago by Col. John Smith T. The Ball of his adversary passed thro his head 
at the first fire and he fell dead upon the spot. The public sentiment is 
strong against Smith, and is to be hoped he will be chased from this part 
of the world. He has persecuted Brown’s family for many years and 
the quarrel grew out of some old affairs between them which I am unable 
to explain. A son of John Rice Jones was second to Brown and McClena- 
han to Smith. Every body here regrets that Smith was not killed. I and 
my family have enjoyed our healths remarkably well as yet and the season 
has got so far advanced, that I am in hopes we shall escape. Nothing 
very new has occurred here of a public nature. The revolution in Texas 
seems to engage the public attention here—And we may probably afford 
her some volunteers to aid the Patriot cause—Kentuc is sending out 
many of her sons, either in pursuit of glory or plunder, which, it is dif- 
ficult to tell. Weare red hot on the slave question yet—and have now and 
then a fight and a duel to keep us awake. A duel was fought about a 
month ago on the Island opposite town between a Mr. Sullivan and a 
Mr. Coons. Sullivan was shot thro the body but has recovered: and Coons 
had his whisker shot off. A great fight happened in the streets about the 
same time between Venables and Benton in which they flourished their 
pistols talked very loud—got 300 or 400 people together who finally inter- 
ferred and separated them without any great harm being done. In Vena- 
[ble’s] Bulletin, which he issued after the battle giving an account of it, 
he made use of some expressions relating to the Col. which were considered 
libellous—and he was indicted by the Grand Jury for the libel—but they 
let the fight go. I had the honor to defend Mr. Venable and got him clear. 
So much for the peace health and morality of the town. 

The members of the Scientific expedition who went up the Missouri 
in the Western Engineer—some'of’them left the boat and went across the 
country to explore between the river Kansas and Platt. They fell in with 
a party of Panis Indians who robbed them of every thing they had—and 
before they could get back to their Boat they were almost starved to death. 
Yours in haste, with love from Mrs. Pettibone and children I have paid 
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Brigham and some others small orders and shall pay the rest when pre- 
sented. 


Rufus Pettibone! 
(Indorsement) 

Rufus Pettibone Esqr 

26th. Sept. 1819 

(Address) 

Mr. Henry Schoolcraft* 
No. 71 Courtland street 

New York 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


Missourians who are interested in the contributions which 
Missouri has made to the more western states can not fail to 
be interested in the unique record of their citizens in the south- 
western states. To complement the article on ‘“The Missouri 
Heritage of the West”’ in this issue of the Missouri Historical 
Review, a bibliography has been compiled dealing with the 
activities of Missourians in Arizona and New Mexico. This 
bibliography is more brief than it would be were it not for 
the fact that a bibliography on the Mexican war was published 
in the Missouri Historical Review for January, 1935, and a 
bibliography on the Santa Fe trade was published in the 
Missouri Historical Review for April, 1935. The majority of 


JRufus Pettibone, author of the above letter, ranks as the fourth member 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri, being appointed to that officein 1823. Rufus 
Pettibone was a native of Connecticut and a graduate of Williams College. 
He studied law and began to practice law in the state of New York before 
coming to Missouri in 1818. He accepted a parnership in the law office of 
Rufus Easton and became an outstanding figure in Missouri during the seven 
years before his death in 1825. He was opposed to the recognition of slavery 
in Missouri and was defeated for election to the Constitutional Convention 
of 1820 on that score. 

*Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, to whom the letter was inscribed, has been 
nationally and internationally recognized as a mineralogist, geologist, and 
ethnologist. Schoolcraft was a native of New York and had known Rufus 
Pettibone in New York before their arrival in St. Louis. Schoolcraft visited 
at the home of Rufus Pettibone in St. Louis when he came to Missouri in 1818 
and Levi Pettibone, an older brother of Rufus, accompanied Schoolcraft on a 
tour of the southwestern portion of Missouri and Arkansas made in 1818 and 
1819. The results of the investigations made of the lead mining region while 
on this tour were set forth in the book which was mentioned in the letter. 

Although Rufus Pettibone said in the letter that little new had occurred 
of a public nature, he referred to events that have been of unusual significance 
not only in the history of Missouri but in the United States. The individuals 
mentioned in the letter were also well-known figures in the early history of 
Missouri and St. Louis. 
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references in these bibliographies do not bear directly on the 
subject at hand but do furnish useful supplementary material. 

The following bibliography is limited to titles which 
may be found in the library of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri as well as to those which furnish specific information 
on the individual Missourians in Arizona and New Mexico 
exclusive of other references dealing with these states. Four 
general works furnish the basic material for a survey of 
Missourians in Arizona and New Mexico: Dictionary of 
American Biography (20 volumes); Who’s Who in America 
(Volumes XIX and XX); Biographical Directory of the Amer- 
ican Congress, 1774-1927; Official Congressional Directory 
(volumes from 1927 to 1938). 


MISSOURIANS IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXxXIco 


Arizona Historical Review, Vols. I-VII, 1928-1936. Published quarterly 
by the Arizona State Historian (Phoenix, 1928-1936). 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 1530-1888. 
In Bancroft’s Works, Vol. XVII (San Francisco, 1889). 

Chittenden, Hiram Martin, The American Fur Trade of the Far West. 
2 vols. (New York, 1935). 

De Long, Sidney R., The History of Arizona From the Earliest Times 
Known to the People of Europe to 1903 (San Francisco, 1905). 

Farish, Thomas Edwin, History of Arizona. 8 vols. (Phoenix, 1915). 

Kelly, George H. (compiler), Legislative History: Arizona, 1864-1912 
({[Phoenix] 1926). 

Lockwood, Frank C., Pioneer Days in Arizona, From the Spanish Occupa- 
tion to Statehood (New York, 1932). 

Magoffin, Susan (Shelby), Down the Santa Fe Trail and into Mexico; the 
Diary of Susan Shelby Magoffin, 1846-1847, edited by Stella M. 
Drumm (New Haven, 1926). 

Missouri Historical Review, Vols. I-XXXIII, 1906-1939. Published 
quarterly by the State Historical Society of Missouri (Columbia, 
1906-1939). 

Murdock, John R., Missouri: Mother of the Southwest. Remarks in the 
House of Representatives, Tuesday, April 26, 1938. ([Washington] 
1938). 

New Mexico Historical Review, Vols. I-XIII, 1926-1938. Published quar- 
terly by the Historical Society of New Mexico and the University of 
New Mexico (Santa Fe, 1926-1938). 

Old Santa Fe, A Magasine of History, Archaeology, Genealogy and Biography, 
Vols. I-III, July 1913-October, 1916. Edited by Ralph Emerson 

Twitchell and published quarterly by the Old Santa Fe Press (Santa 

Fe, July 1913-October 1916). 
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Twitchell, Ralph Emerson, The Leading Facts of New Mexican History. 
2 vols. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1912). 

Waldo, William, ‘‘Recollections of a Septuagenarian,” in Glimpses of the 
Past, Vol. V, Nos. 4-6 (April-June, 1938), pp. 62-94. Published by 
the Missouri Historical Society (St. Louis, 1938). 

Who's Who in Arizona, Vol. I (Tucson, Ariz., 1913). 


DO YOU KNOW, OR DON’T You? 


That the most western fort erected in Missouri during 
the Spanish period was Fort Carondelet, which was located 
within the boundaries of the present Vernon county? Fort 
Carondelet was erected by Auguste Chouteau and his brother, 
Pierre, between 1794 and December, 1795. 


—, 


That the first chartered college in Missouri established 
solely for women was Christian College in Columbia, Missouri? 
The law of the Missouri General Assembly chartering the 
school was approved on January 18, 1851. 


— 


That the first mission school in Missouri established 
definitely for Indians was the Harmony Mission school 
located in the present Bates county? The school was estab- 
lished in the fall of 1821 under the auspices of the United 
Foreign Missionary Society which was supported by the 
Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and Associate Reformed 
Churches. 


—, 


That the first Catholic missionary effort in western Mis- 
souri was undertaken by Father De La Croix when he visited 
the Osage Indians in the region of Harmony Mission in May, 
1822? At this time he administered the first Catholic baptism 
in this region of western Missouri. 


<n, 


That the Osages were the first Indians west of the Mis- 
sissippi river to ask the Catholic Church for missionaries? 
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That only one member of the Missouri Coustitutional 
Convention of 1875 was regarded as favoring a resolution 
regarding female suffrage? Mr. Albert Todd of St. Louis 
presented the resolution of the Woman’s Suffrage Association 
of Missouri urging provision for woman suffrage in the con- 
stitution of the State. The convention took no direct vote 
on the matter, and during the discussion Mr. Todd was “‘recog- 
nized to be the only champion of that very important matter 
on this floor.” 


‘am, 


That James Milton Turner, a native of St. Louis county, 
is said to have been the first negro to serve in the diplomatic 
corps of the United States (minister resident and consul gen- 
eral to Liberia, March, 1871) and to have conducted the first 


public school for negroes in Missouri (Kansas City, April, 
1866)? 


—= 


That Alexander M. Dockery, congressman (1883-1899) 
and governor of Missouri (1901-1905), drafted the Dockery 
act which provided for reorganization of the accounting and 
auditing system of the United States? This act (approved 
on July 31, 1894) represented the greatest change in the 
accounting and auditing system of the United States insti- 
tuted between the establishment of the Treasury Department 
in 1789 and the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. The act 
provided for a system of centralized accounting, substituting 
single auditing for double auditing. 


—, 


That the first Presbyterian congregation formed west of 
the Mississippi river was established by the Reverend Salmon 
Giddings on August 2, 1816, in Bellevue settlement in Wash- 
ington county about ten miles from Potosi? 
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That the practice of driving cattle from Texas through 
Missouri to Sedalia and other shipping points was hindered 
first by the action of southwest Missourians and then by an 
act of the 21st General Assembly of Missouri of March 13, 
1867, which provided a system of quarantine against the 
Texas or Spanish fever which was thought to be spread by 
Texas, Mexican, or Indian cattle? Another purpose for inter- 
fering with the practice was expressed in the title of the act 
passed on March 25, 1874, which read: “An act to prevent 
non-residents of the state from herding or grazing their cattle 
on certain lands in this state.”’ 


—, 


That the most southern point touched by the Missouri 
river has been located at South Point, Missouri, about two 
miles below Washington, Missouri. William Hughes, the 
first known American white settler in the area, arrived in 1794 
and founded a settlement. The village was quite prominent 
in the steamboat days. 


an, 


That Auguste Chouteau (1750-1829) acquired a private 
library which numbered more than 600 volumes by the time 
of his death? 


<<, 


That the first unquestioned account of an exploration of 
the Missouri river is the diary of Etienne Veniard de Bourg- 
mond who ascended the Missouri to about the mouth of the 
Platte river in 1714? An account of this voyage is given in 
Baron Marc de Villier’s La Découverte du Missouri et l Histoire 
du Fort d'Orléans (1673-1728), published in Paris in 1925. 
Baron de Lahontan wrote a description of a voyage up the 
Missouri to the mouth of the Osage which he said he made in 
1689 but the accuracy of his account has been doubted by 
some historians. It is known, however, that de Bourgmond 
was not the first to ascend the Missouri river. 
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VERSE IN THE MISSOURI PIONEER PRESS 
For the Missouri Intelligencer. 


The following production was found with the papers of a poet, at his 
lodgings in the American Bottom, after his death, and handed me by his 
executors, who appeared to think that enough could be made by the sale 
of it in ballads to pay his funeral expenses, but I assured them they were 
very much out of their reckoning, unless they could make it appear that he 
was an European, and had laid the scene of the poem in his native country. 
This they believed was not the fact, as his name was Jonas Cuting. 


THE AGUE.! 


As some lean swain at early dawn, 

Is brushing dews from grassy lawn, 

To husband up his bacon flock, 

And gather home the milkmaid’s stock; 
In groping through autumnal fog, 
Without his usual drink of grog, 

A painful yawn his muscles draw, 
Projecting out his under jaw, 

While chills run up and down his spine, 
To indicate that bark and wine 

Must swell the list of human ills, 

And follow up cathartic pills. 

Proboscis next, the cold assails, 

And blue are thumb and finger nails; 
He shakes and runs, and runs and shakes 
’Till at his fire-side, where hoe-cakes 

A circle form, around the hearth, 

While drowsy urchins strew the earth, 
And shut their sire from genial heat, 
Whose chatt’ rings gums begin to beat; 
His gums I say, for teeth he’d few, 

And ev’ry breath the farmer drew, 

His two last snags convulsive heave, 
Like Mississippi sawyers weave. 

For thirteen years his autumn shakes 
Unstrung his nerves, like earth born quakes; 
His swelling ills, and bloated feet, 

His nose and chin that friend-like meet, 
No longer cold, but fever heat 

Now burns, and both his temples beat; 


‘Many Missourians in the lowlands of the Mississippi and other rivers 
were often afflicted with ague in late summer and autumn during the early 
years of settlement. The sufferings described above and the causes suggested 
were often expressed by early Missourians. 
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And as his rib for water runs, 

His heart ’gainst ribs, like knocking duns 

Repeats a stave, as drummer boy 

Oft kettles, gaily, soldier’s joy. 

The fever past, now pours the sweat, 

’Till ev’ry thread of ’s wardrobe’s wet 

(For all he had was on the back 

Of this cadav’rous sorry hack.) 

His wife, poor dame, now rais’d her voice; 

And told him, if it was his choice 

To live like pigs on roasting ears, 

She really must express her fears 

He'd die in ten or fifteen years; 

“Though ague never killed a man, 

“T know that bear and honey can; 

“I wish, instead of hunting bees, 

“You'd clear away these cotton trees, 

“And let the air and sun assail 

“The damp recesses of this vale, 

“Then garden vegetables would grow, 

“And better soups we'd make, you know, 

“That work on invalids such cures; 

“‘Twould redden too, that face of yours.” 

Slumber had now succeeded pain, 

Oblivion flash’d across his brain,— 

And if he ever woke again, 

His paroxisms return’d no more— 

Life’s heat and cold of course was o’er. 
Cahokia, Illinois, Aug. 22, 1822. 


From the Franklin Missourt Intelligencer, October 1, 1822. 


A SONG;? 


By T. J. Kirk, a Volunteer of the Livingston County company, and 


sung at the marching of the company from Chillicothe, Mo. 





Come smile on the soldier, and send him away; 
Grieve not to resign him, but cheerfully say, 
“Go, son of the west, and with banner unfurl’d 
Thy name and thy spirit proclaim to the world.” 


°This poem was published in Liberty after the United States forces had 
taken peaceful possession of Santa Fe in August, 1846, and fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of the author as to the ‘‘summer’s campaign.’’ The Army of the West, 
which was responsible for the conquest of New Mexico under the command of 
Stephen Watts Kearny, was composed largely of Missourians and a number of 


companies were formed in the counties of northwest Missouri. 
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The lord of the world once sat down by the sea 
And wept that his empire no larger could be; 
American freeman, with bosoms as brave, 

Now hasten their march to a more distant wave. 


Rome, too, bound the earth with her conquering chain, 
Till the proudest of kings were but slaves in her train; 
Her Eagle soared proudly from Britain to Ind, 

But dark was the shade of his form on the wind. 


Yes, such was the daughter of Fame in her prime; 
D’ye think, she e’re dreamed, on this last edge of time, 
An eagle would rise, in a region unknown, 

More lofty and bold in his flights than her own. 


Ten times did the sun bring the seasons around, 
Ere Caesar set foot on Britain’s ground, 

While we, ere the end of a summer's campaign, 
March two thousand miles o’er a wilderness plain. 


The Roman led forth his dark iron bands, 

The blood of the innocent reeked on his hands, 
The path of his march with destruction grew black, 
And Lust and Oppression howled loud on his track. 


Americans gird on their armor and go, 

But not to enslave and plunder their foe; 
They feign would induce them a tyrant to flee, 
And ask them but freemen and brothers to be. 


What were Roman bands to the sons of the west, 
The proud and the valiant, the free and the blest, 
Their spirit is boundless, their hearts are as free 
And wild in their bosoms as waves on the sea. 


Then smile on the soldier and send him away, 
Fear not to resign him; but cheerfully say, 

“Go, son of the West, and with banner unfurl’d, 
Thy name and thy spirit proclaim to the world.” 


From The Weekly Tribune (Liberty, Missouri), October 3, 1846, quoted 
from The Grand River Chronicle. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ASKS ONLY BARE BONES SUPPORT 

Here is one for Ripley’s believe it or not. 

There is one active state-supported institution, which 
asks the Legislature for only bare bones support, and every 
employee, from the executive secretary through the list of 
ten, works every work day. There is not a drone in the list. 

The institution never spends more than its allowance 
and asks the Legislature for the amount actually needed, there 
is no extra added for trading purposes. 


This institution is the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, located at Columbia. It has been in operation for a 
third of the century, organized under the sponsorship of the 
Missouri Press Association during the leadership of Walter 
Williams. Bob White of Mexico, [Walter Williams] and 
Isidor Loeb of St. Louis formed the first finance committee, 
and Mr. Loeb is still chairman of the finance committee with 
E. E. Swain of Kirksville and Roy D. Williams of Boonville 
as members. 


The inventory showing property assets which the society - 
has accumulated in thirty-five years shows actual property 
valued at $487,644. The total state appropriations since 
organization of the society total $473,214, leaving a net profit 
of more than fourteen thousand dollars. The value of the 
newspaper files, the historical works, the pamphlets and a 
thousand other items covering the history of Missouri from the 
beginning cannot be estimated in figures, and the property 
of the Society, much of which could never be replaced, is 
priceless. 

The work of the society is under the capable direction, 
and has been for many years, of Floyd C. Shoemaker, secre- 
tary. State Senator Allen McReynolds of Carthage is the 
president. A board of twenty-six trustees, most of them 
Missouri newspaper publishers, is the directing authority.— 
Editorial by Wm. Southern, Jr., in the Independence (Mo.) 
Examiner, February 15, 1939. 
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CAPE GIRARDEAU COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOLDS MEETINGS 


The regular monthly meeting of the Cape Girardeau 
County Historical Society was held on January 23, 1939, in 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. A round-table discussion of Cape 
Girardeau county’s ‘“‘ghost towns,” was held. Stephen B. 
Hunter, Judge John S. Kochtitzky and Judge Joseph L. Moore 
discussed the origin of the name “Landing 76” in Perry county. 
Rush H. Limbaugh discussed the prevalent interest in city 
and county history and also gave a brief sketch of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri—From the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian of January 25, 1939. 


The second meeting of the year was held in the courthouse 
at Jackson, Missouri, on the afternoon of February 27, 1939. 
A history of Neelys Landing was read and filed in the archives. 
This is the first of a series of articles to be written by members 
giving the history of towns and villages in Cape Girardeau 
county. The first installment of an account of the Saxon im- 
migration in 1839 was presented and partially read. Other 
documents filed were three record books of the A. O. U. W., 
dating back to 1870. The Society will meet in Cape Girardeau 
on March 27, 1939. 


CLAY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOLDS SPRING MEETING 


The fifth annual spring dinner-meeting of the Clay 
County Historical Society was held at the Colonial Hotel in 
Liberty, Missouri, on March 6, 1939. Mrs. Robert S. 
Withers, president of the Clay county society, presided and 
the invocation was given by the Reverend H. P. McClintic 
of Liberty. The speakers of the evening were Senator Allen 
McReynolds, president of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, who spoke on “History As a Part of Daily Living,” 
and Miss Irene Gentry, assistant librarian of the Kansas 
City Public Library, who spoke on ‘‘A Museum as a Com- 
munity Asset.” Gilbert Reynolds reported on the contest 
sponsored by the Society for essays by high school students 
on the subject “Why Watkins Farm Should Be Converted 
Into a State Park,’’ and those by students of the elementary 
grades on “Watkins Mill.” Prizes were awarded to the 
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winners. W. A. Craven of Excelsior Springs reported on the 
progress of the movement to make the Watkins Farm into 
a State Park. Mrs. Burton Maltby, chairman of the genea- 
logical research committee, reported plans by which it is 
expected to obtain the genealogical records of all the school 
children of Clay county. Memorial resolutions were adopted 
in honor of Judge James M. Sandusky, Mrs. James T. Riley 
and Miss Helen Morris, honorary members who have died 
in recent months. H. H. King, who was a charter member 
of the Clay County Historical Society, was made an honorary 
member. More than one hundred persons attended the 
meeting. Out-of-town guests included Mrs. Allen Mc- 
Reynolds of Carthage, L. A. Kingsbury, president of the 
Historical Society of Howard and Cooper counties, C. W. 
Dearinger, president of the Lees Summit Historical Society, 
and Edward W. Sowers, editor of the Excelsior Springs 
Standard. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF HOWARD AND COOPER COUNTIES HOLDS 
ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 


The annual dinner meeting of the Historical Society of 
Howard and Cooper counties was held at the Frederick Hotel 
in Boonville, Missouri, on January 18, 1939. About 135 
members and guests of the Society attended the meeting. 
The Reverend J. R. Gregg gave the invocation and Charles 
van Ravenswaay, secretary of the Society, made a report on 
the organization. Dr. Kate L. Gregg of Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri, was the guest speaker and talked on 
“Alphonso Wetmore.” Out-of-town guests attending in- 
cluded Senator Allen McReynolds, president of the State 
Historical Society. L. A. Kingsbury, New Franklin, was 
unanimously re-elected president. Other officers re-elected 
were Colonel J. B. Barnes, Boonville, first vice-president; 
Miss Hazel Price, Glasgow, second vice-president; Charles 
van Ravenswaay, Boonville, secretary, and W. A. Canole, 
Fayette, treasurer. 
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JOHNSON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETS 


The Johnson County Historical Society held a dinner 
meeting at the Market Street Methodist Church in Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, on December 10, 1938. The tables were deco- 
rated with baskets of chrysanthemums and the dinner was 
served by candlelight. Dr. H. A. Phillips, who was president 
of the Society during the past year, presided. The main 
speakers of the evening were Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 
of the State Historical Society, who spoke on Johnson county’s 
history; Miss Anne G. Harris, who spoke on the early history 
of Warrensburg, and Miss Edith Howard, who spoke on ‘“‘Why 
a County Historical Society.’’ Short talks were made by Mrs. 
L. E. Lakin, Wallace Crossley, Mrs. A. G. Taubert, Judge 
W. O. Redford, Mrs. H. W. Simmerman, and J. L. Ferguson. 
An exhibit of old books and histories, an early map of War- 
rensburg, and the first two volumes of the Warrensburg 
Standard were shown before the dinner. 

A business meeting followed the dinner and the following 
officers were elected: Rolla F. Wood, president; Mrs. A. Lee 
Smiser, Mrs. Pleasant Rice, and Mr. Wiemer, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Jessie Ozias, secretary; Edwin Houx, treasurer; J. L. 
Ferguson, historian, and H. A. Phillips, custodian of museum 
and records. 


ST. CHARLES COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOLDS MEETINGS 


A meeting of the St. Charles County Historical Society 
was held at St. Charles, Missouri, on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 6, 1939, in the circuit court room under the direction 
of B. H. Jolly, president of the Society. The main speakers 
of the afternoon were Mr. Charles E. Peterson, senior archi- 
tect of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, who spoke 
on ‘French Houses of the Illinois Country’; Mrs. Harry 
Sanders, who spoke on “Lincoln County History,” and Mr. 
B. H. Jolly, who spoke on ‘Missouri History in Schools.” 
Brief remarks on the history of the various townships in St. 
Charles county were made by teachers from those townships. 
A business meeting was held at the conclusion of the general 
meeting. Several hundred people attended, including the 
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county school teachers, members of the township school 
boards, and members of the historical society—From the 
St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor, January 11, 1939. 

The first annual dinner meeting of the Society was held 
at the St. Charles Hotel in St. Charles, Missouri, on February 
16, 1939. B.H. Jolly presided and acted as chairman. The 
guest speaker of the evening was Mrs. May Kennedy McCord 
of Springfield, Missouri, who gave an interesting address on 
the Ozarks and the customs and legends of the people. R. M. 
Thomson, editor of the St. Charles Banner-News, extended a 
welcome to the Society for Mayor Charles H. Kansteiner, 
who was unable to attend. Ben L. Emmons gave a review 
of his researches in St. Charles history and told of several 
controversies that have arisen and been settled as a result of 
this work. The Reverend W. B. Sommerhauser described the 
historical documents that he had found in the archives of the 
St. Charles Borromeo church. Acting on the motion of Dr. 
Kate L. Gregg, the Society voted W. S. Bryan a life member- 
ship in the organization. The large audience included many 
out-of-town guests from other counties.—From the St. Charles 
Cosmos-Monitor, February 22, 1939, and the Banner-News, 
February 24, 1939. 


SALINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOLDS MEETING 


The Saline County Historical Society held its regular 
quarterly meeting in Marshall, Missouri, on January 27, 1939. 
Judge T. H. Harvey, president of the Society, presided. Pro- 
fessor J. E. Wrench, president of the State Archaeological 
Society, was the guest speaker and discussed the Old Indian 
Fort in Saline county, which is regarded as one of the out- 
standing archaeological finds in Missouri. Mr. L. A. Kings- 
bury of New Franklin, president of the Historical Society of 
Howard and Cooper Counties, was present and commended 
the Saline County Society for its activity since its organization. 
Mr. J. C. Patterson, secretary of the Marshall chamber of 
commerce, briefly related some of the plans being made for 
Marshall’s centennial celebration this year. 
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VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOLDS MEETING 


The Vernon County Historical Society held a dinner 
meeting on December 8, 1938, for the purpose of making 
preliminary plans to secure the purchase by the State of 
Halley’s Bluffs, the site of Harmony Mission, and Papinsville 
for a State park. The Elizabeth Carey Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Leon Ogier Post No. 2 of the 
American Legion, and the official board of the Nevada Cham- 
ber of Commerce endorsed the project and co-operated in 
giving the dinner. The Reverend George Mack of Butler, 
Missouri, served as toastmaster and introduced the main 
speakers of the evening: Senator Allen McReynolds, president 
of the State Historical Society, who spoke on ‘‘The State 
Historical Society of Missouri, Its Objects and Purposes,”’ 
and Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical 
Society, who spoke on “The Early Settlement and History 
of Harmony Mission, Papinsville, and Halley’s Bluffs.” 

Brief speeches were made by E. H. Busiek, Senator A. E. 
Barbour of Springfield, C. W. Remm of Lamar, State repre- 
sentative from Barton county; Robert Ewing, State representa- 
tive from Vernon county; Judge O. H. Hoss; Lynn M. Ewing, 
mayor of Nevada; Judge Thomas W. Martin, and W. T. 
Ballagh, vice-president of the Vernon County Historical 
Society. 

A report of the committee on resolutions was given by 
Carl J. Henry, representative from Bates county, and several 
resolutions were adopted. Approximately 200 persons from 
Vernon, Bates, Barton, Cedar and Henry counties attended 
the dinner. 


SOLDIERS OF WAR OF 1812 BURIED IN MISSOURI 


During the past few years the Missouri Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812 has been gathering data on 
the soldiers of the War of 1812 who are buried in Missouri 
and the location of their graves. In 1929, Mrs. Iona B. Wilson 
compiled a roster of the soldiers, which was published in the 
(St. Louis) Missouri Historical Society Collections, Vol. 6, 
No. 2. In the Proceedings of the thirty-third (1934) and the 
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thirty-fourth (1935) Annual State Councils of the Missouri 
Society of the United States Daughters of 1812 two rosters 
appear, which were compiled by Mrs. A. Lee Smiser, former 
president and historian of that organization. In the Proceed- 
ings of the thirty-fifth (1935) and the thirty-sixth (1937) 
Annual State Councils two additional rosters were published 
which were compiled by Mrs. A. J. Burk, former chairman of 
memorial markers, and Mrs. Smiser. The 142 names in Mrs. 
Wilson’s roster are included in the four rosters appearing in 
the Proceedings and the Missouri Society now has located the 
graves of 630 soldiers buried in Missouri and has compiled 
additional data on the men. In addition to gathering this 
data the Missouri Society has also marked a number of graves 
with its official marker. 


MORE ABOUT REPRINTS OF THE MISSOURI GAZETTE 


Since the publication of descriptive data regarding the 
reprint editions of the St. Louis Missouri Gazette of July 26, 
1808, in the April, 1938, issue of The Missouri Historical Re- 
view (pages 395-97), the Society has received the following 
information from Mr. C. E. Miller, assistant librarian of the 
St. Louis Mercantile Library: 

“Our first reprint of the Missouri Gazette, Vol. I, No. 3, 
was issued before 1861, for there is an inscription in one of the 
lower margins: ‘Presented to the St. Louis Merc. Library 
Ass’n. Thos. J. Haynes of Cala., Oct. 13, 1860.’ The ‘s’ is 
modern throughout. We have two copies of this reprint and 
there appears to be some variation in the quality of the paper, 
but the one with the inscription evidently was knocked about 
before reaching us. Our other copy has been framed for a 
great many years, and through the glass appears to be of 
slightly better paper. The size is 12’ by 8”. To the best of 
my judgment, the paper is that of the 'forties or fifties. As 
I have never seen the original, I am unable to state whether 
this is an actual facsimile. There is nothing to indicate who 
printed it. 

“Our next reprint was issued as a supplement to the 
Missouri Republican of September 10, 1877. There were 
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eight pages to this supplement, four devoted to the reprint 
and four to a history of the paper and illustrations of its 
presses. The size is 124%” by 834". The ordinary ‘s’ is used 
at the beginning and end of words; inside the modern ‘f’ 
is substituted. (The ‘f’ I now see was sometimes used to 
start a word.)”’ 


The State Historical Society lacks the issue of September 
10, 1877, but made a careful examination of both the beginning 
and end of Volume 75 of the Missouri Republican (1882 and 
1883) and found no indication that the issue of July 26, 1808, 
was reprinted at that time. As the Society lacks the fiftieth 
anniversary edition, and all of Volume 50, a request was made 
of Mr. Miller to examine the St. Louis Mercantile Library 
file of 1858. He reports: 


“In the issue of July 11, 1858, there is an editorial dealing 
with the paper’s history and its fiftieth anniversary. It is 
there stated that the size of the original Missouri Gazetie was 
12” by 14144”. On September 11, 1808, the editor announced 
that the paper’s size would be increased to 12” by 16”. The 
price was to remain the same: $3 a year in advance, or $4 in 
‘an attested note.’ 


“There is no mention of any reprint of the Gazette. On 
January 1, 1851, the Republican moved into its new building, 
the old one having been destroyed in. the fire of 1849. In the 
issue of the above date there is another sketch of the paper’s 
history, but no reference to a reprint.” 


It seems possible that at the time of the World’s Fair in 
1904, or for some other outstanding local event, there might 
have been facsimile reprints issued. Anyone having further 
information on this matter will confer a favor by reporting 
it to the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


OUTSTANDING ACQUISITIONS 


Senator William M. Quinn of Maywood has donated 
to the Society two volumes of Lewis county tax books for the 
years 1850 and 1851. 
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Mr. William R. Painter, editor of the Carrollton Demo- 
crat, presented a volume of his paper from November 15, 1879, 
to November 5, 1881, to supplement the microfilm file men- 
tioned elsewhere in this number of the Review. 


Mr. Walter B. Stevens of Burdick, Kansas, former presi- 
dent and now first vice-president of the Society, has presented 
two more of his scrap books, Numbers 49 and 92, to the library 
for preservation. One of these is devoted mainly to journalism, 
and the other to miscellaneous historical items relating to 
Missouri. There are now eighteen of Mr. Stevens’ scrap books 
in the Society’s collection. 





The Society has received: for permanent preservation 
two copies of the Radio Edition of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Volume I, Numbers 1 and 16, for December 7 and December 
22, 1938. These were broadcast over W9XZY, experimental 
radio facsimile station operated by the Post-Dispatch, which, 
on December 7, 1938, inaugurated the world’s first regular 
broadcast on ultra high frequency of specially prepared 
facsimile newspapers. The first issue consists of nine pages 
eight and one-half inches long and four columns wide. These 
two numbers were presented by Mr. Robert L. Coe, of the 
Post-Dispatch radio staff. 





A typewritten copy of Martin Austin Gauldin’s diary of 
a wagon trip from Marshall, Missouri, to Austin, Texas, during 
November and December, 1845, has been presented to the 
Society by Dr. A. C. Burrill, curator of the Missouri Resources 
Museum at Jefferson City. 





A broadside, dated Perry county, Missouri, June 28, 
1830, and addressed “To The People of Perry County,” 
by D. L. Caldwell, former county collector, defending his 
action in collecting tax funds, has been presented to the 
Society by Mr. Earl Dame, of Perryville. The presentation 
was made in his behalf by Mr. Horace Grimm, director of 
the Historical Records Survey of Missouri. 
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PHOTOSTATIC AND MICROFILM ACQUISITIONS 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Ben L. Emmons of St. 
Charles, Missouri, the Society has been permitted to make a 
photostatic copy of the 1817 and 1819 censuses of St. Charles 
county. These rare manuscript records, listing heads of 
families and consisting of seventy-eight pages, were receiatly 
discovered by Mrs. A. R. Pearson, daughter of Mr. Emmons, 
while engaged in abstract work. 

The census of 1817 lists a total of 5,940 persons in the 
townships of Dardenne, Upper Cuivre, Lower Cuivre, Femme 
Osage, Cote Sans Dessein, St. Charles, and Portage des Sioux. 
That of 1819 lists only 3,560 persons, but does not include the 
township of Cote Sans Dessein. At the time the 1817 census 
was taken St. Charles county embraced the present Mont- 
gomery, Warren, Callaway, and Lincoln counties, and the 
data is therefore of more than local interest. One additional 
page, undated, was copied also, and evidently is a part of 
another census. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri is especially 
desirous of locating similar and later county census schedules 
of Missouri, in order that the originals or photostatic copies 
may be preserved in its collection. There were state censuses 
taken in Missouri in 1821, 1824, 1828, 1830, 1832, and every 
four years thereafter until after the civil war. These would 
be of much historical interest, and persons knowing the loca- 
tion of such material will render an invaluable service by re- 
porting it to this Society, in order that they may be copied 
and made available to the public. 


Two tax lists of the St. Charles District for 1805 have 
been photostated by this Society, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Ben L. Emmons of St. Charles, who obtained them from the 
county court for this purpose. 





Through the courtesy of Mr. William R. Painter, editor 
of the Carrollton Democrat and a member of the board of 
trustees of the State Historical Society of Missouri, the 
Society has been permitted to microfilm old files of Carrollton 
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newspapers. ‘These were deposited in the Carrollton High 
School for the use of the students, and were in the custody of 
Mr. W. L. Adams, superintendent of schools, and Mr. W. F. 
English, principal of the high school, Through their kindness 
also the files were released temporarily to permit their being 
photographed. The papers thus copied for permanent preser- 
vation are as follows: Carrollton Wakenda Record, 1872-1877, 
Carroll Record, 1878-1888; and Carrollton Weekly Democrat, 
November, 1875-November, 1879, November, 1881-Decem- 
ber, 1889, and January, 1893-December, 1898—a total of 
10,607 pages. 





Through the courtesy of Messrs. John P. Fisher and G. D. 
Harris, editors and publishers of the New London Ralls 
County Record, the Society has been permitted to make a 
microfilm copy of the old files of their paper. The following 
dates are represented in this file: June, 1865-August, 1876, 
November, 1881-September, 1882, October, 1884-September, 
1885, October, 1886-October, 1887, January-October, 1888, 
and October, 1889-October, 1890—a total of 3,226 pages. 





A photostatic copy of the New Hope Baptist Church 
record book covering the years 1820 to 1859 has been obtained 
through the courtesy of the owner, Miss Jennie Thompson 
of Fayette, and Mr. L. A. Kingsbury of New Franklin, presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of Howard and Cooper Counties. 





Cooper circuit court documents Numbers 2886 and 2887, 
being orders for the arrest of Frank James, charged with 
robbery and with obstructing a railroad in Cooper county, 
were loaned to this Society for photostating, through the 
courtesy of Judge Roy D. Williams of Boonville. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 100th anniversary of the founding of the University 
of Missouri was observed with a founders’ day banquet in 
Columbia, Missouri, on February 14, 1939. The toastmaster 
for the evening was John H. Lathrop, vice-president of the 
board of curators of the University of Missouri and a grandson 
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of the first president of the University. The speakers of the 
evening were Lloyd C. Stark, governor of Missouri; Frank 
Briggs, member of the Missouri Senate; John G. Christy, 
speaker of the Missouri House of Representatives; John D. 
Taylor, member of the Missouri House of Representatives; 
Lloyd W. King, State superintendent of public schools; Allen 
McReynolds, president of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri; Uel W. Lamkin, president of the Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College; Franc L. McCluer, president of 
Westminster College, and Frederick A. Middlebush, president 
of the University. The souvenir program contained pictures 
of all the presidents and a brief history of the University. 





The 100th anniversary of the arrival of the Saxon Lu- 
therans in Missouri was observed at St. Paul’s College at Con- 
cordia, Missouri, on February 22, 1939. The Reverend 
Elfred L. Roschke, pastor of the Hope Lutheran Church in 
St. Louis, was the main speaker and gave a brief history of 
the Saxon immigration to Missouri. An account of the ad- 
dress appears in the Lexington Advertiser-News of February 
22, 1939. 





Preparations for the celebration of the Marshall, Missouri, 
centennial, which is to be held during the summer, were com- 
menced with the naming of the various committees and the 
awarding of the pageant contract. From the Marshall 
Democrat-News, February 3, 1939. 


The centennial of the organization of Newton county on 
December 31, 1838, and of the founding of Neosho and its 
selection as the county seat in 1839 will be celebrated this Sep- 
tember in connection with the regular annual Harvest Show. 





The 100th anniversary of the official filing of the plat of 
Washington, Missouri, is to be celebrated on May 28, 29 and 
30, 1939. The centennial commission has been chosen and 
work has begun on a pageant to be presented during the 
centennial. 
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Members of the United Hebrew Temple of St. Louis, 
Missouri, observed the 100th anniversary of the founding of 
the synagogue during the week of January 22 to 29. This is 
the oldest Jewish congregation west of the Mississippi River. 





The 100th anniversary of the Centenary Church (Method- 
ist) at St. Louis, Missouri, is being observed this year. An 
article giving the history of the church appears in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of February 28, 1939. 





The 75th anniversary of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in St. Joseph, Missouri, was celebrated during Nov- 
ember, 1938. A history of the Westminster Church and the 
first Presbyterian Church in St. Joseph appears in the St. 
Joseph News-Press of December 4, 1938. 


NOTES 


A monument honoring Louis Blanchette, founder of St. 
Charles, Missouri, and the Church of St. Charles Borromeo 
has been erected in the Borromeo cemetery. The monument 
is a bronze tablet mounted on a granite block. The tablet 
bears reliefs of Blanchette and the Church of St. Charles 
Borromeo, with appropriate inscriptions. The monument was 
made possible largely through the efforts of the Reverend 
W. B. Sommerhauser. 





The Mark Twain State Park at Florida now comprises 
more than 1300 acres, as the result of the purchase of approxi- 
mately 1200 acres adjoining the original tract of 120 acres. 
The purchase was made possible by an appropriation of 
$25,000 [$20,000?] which was made by the legislature in 
1937.—From the Monroe City News, December 29, 1938. 





During the past year work on the Missouri exhibits for the 
1939 San Francisco Exposition and the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair has been carried on at the State fair grounds in 
Sedalia, Missouri. Among the exhibits which have already 
been sent is a mural about 90 feet long and nine feet high, 
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which portrays characters from Missouri who had prominent 
roles in the formation of the West. An account of the ex- 
hibits and an illustration of the mural may be found in the 
Sedalia Democrat of January 8, 1939. 





The work of Lilburn A. Kingsbury of New Franklin, 
Missouri, who has copied inscriptions from 10,695 tombstones 
in 200 country cemeteries of Howard county, is described in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 27, 1939. An additional 
account of this work appears in the Fayette Advertiser of 
January 31, 1939. 





An oil painting of the late Samuel M. Pickler, a student 
and faculty member of the old Normal School at Kirksville, 
Missouri, benefactor of the Kirksville State Teachers College 
and former legislator, was unveiled at the college by his niece, 
Mrs. Mabel McHenry Thames, of St. Joseph, on November 
30, 1938.—From the Kirksville Express, December 2, 1938. 





Mrs. A. R. Pearson, daughter of Mr. Ben L. Emmons of 
St. Charles, Missouri, recently found the reports of the census 
of St. Charles county for the years 1817 and 1819 while 
working on an abstract in the St. Charles county courthouse. 
An account of her findings appears in the St. Charles Banner- 
News of February 2, 1939. 





The annual business meeting of the State Archaeological 
Society of Missouri was held in Columbia, Missouri, on 
December 20, 1938. The following officers were elected: 
J. E. Wrench, Columbia, president; Henry W. Hamilton of 
Marshall, C. A. Shelburne of Center, Thomas P. Bedford of 
Fayette, Joe B. Butler of Rolla, vice-presidents; J. Brewton 
Berry, Columbia, secretary; and J. D. Elliff, Columbia, 
treasurer. 





The committees for the Washington, Missouri, centennial 
held a meeting on February 23, 1939, and made a report on 
their progress. Mrs. James N. McClure, chairman of the 
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historical committee, gave many interesting facts concerning 
Washington’s early history and Mr. Ernest W. Baker, in 
charge of the parade and floats, announced that there would 
be about twenty historical floats. Other committees also 
reported their progress. 


An organization to promote tourist trade in Missouri, to be 
known as the Travel-in-Missouri Association, was formed in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, on February 7, 1939. Officers of the 
association are William Hayes, Joplin, general chairman, 
Dwight Bedell, Jefferson City, general secretary, and Dulany 
D. Mahan, Hannibal, treasurer.—From the Kansas City Siar, 
February 8, 1939. 





Mrs. U. S. Epperson of Kansas City, Missouri, has re- 
cently donated a collection of over 100 old theater bills to the 
city. The collection is to be placed in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, somewhere within the structural area of the Music 
Hall. 


A large bell, owned by the family of the late Captain John 
Burruss of Carrollton, Missouri, has been presented to the 
Arrow Rock Tavern at Arrow Rock, Missouri. A history and 
description of the bell, which was salvaged from the steamer 
W. R. Dugan, appears in the Carrollton Democrat of January 
18, 1939. 


The total enrollment in Missouri public schools last 
year was 706,063. The elementary school enrollment was 
523,672, and the high school, 182,391.—From the Jefferson 
City Missouri Schools, January, 1939. 

[Editor’s Note: The Seventy-Ninth Report of the Public 
Schools of Missouri for the Year Ending June 30, 1928 (page 
433) indicates that the total enrollment was then 470,419, 
composed of 344,419 elementary and 126,000 high school 
students.] 
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The text of the address made by Dr. Kate L. Gregg 
before the Saline County Historical Society, on General 
William Clark’s expedition to establish Fort Osage and the 
building of the blockhouse at Arrow Rock by George C. 
Sibley, appears in the Marshall Democrat-News of November 
18, 1938. 





The address of Dr. Kate L. Gregg on “‘Alphonso Wet- 
more,” given at a banquet of the Historical Society of Cooper 
and Howard Counties on Januray 18, 1939, has been partially 
reprinted in the Boonville News of January 19, 1939. 





An article by Henry C. Thompson entitled ‘‘Tribute of 
Dr. Lewis F. Linn to Ste. Genevieve” appears in the Farm- 
ington News of January 27, 1939. 





An article on St. Francois county history by T. P. Pigg 
appears in the Bonne Terre Bulletin of January 27, 1939. 





The address by Floyd C. Shoemaker on Halley’s Bluffs, 
Harmony Mission and Papinville, given before the Vernon 
County Historical Society on December 8, 1938, has been 
partially reprinted in the Nevada Mail of December 16, 1938, 
and is reprinted in full in the Butler Bates County Democrat 
of January 12, 1939. 


The address by Floyd C. Shoemaker on the history of 
Johnson County, given at a banquet of the Johnson County 
Historical Society on December 10, 1938, has been partially 
reprinted in the Warrensburg Standard-Herald of December 
16 and the Star-Journal of December 13, 1938. 





Events of significance in Missouri Baptist history have 
been arranged chronologically by A. Loyd Collins of Clinton, 
Missouri, and appear in issues of The Word and Way begin- 
ning with that of December 22, 1938. 
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A feature article entitled ‘‘Marshall, In Deep East Texas, 
Once Was Capital Of Missouri And Fugitive Governor’s 
Home” appears in the Marshall Democrat-News of January 
25, 1939. 





A descriptive article about Moberly, Missouri, which was 
taken for the Historical and Descriptive Review of Missouri 
published in 1892, appears in the Moberly Monitor-Index 
of January 10, 1939. 





An article on the 175th anniversary of the founding of St. 
Louis by Auguste Chouteau appears in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of February 14, 1939. In the same issue are several 
illustrations of St. Louis and excerpts from Chouteau’s 
journal in which he mentions the date of the founding of 
St. Louis. 





A speech by Dr. L. D. Greene describing Richmond, 
Missouri, in 1891, was made before the Rotary Club of Rich- 
mond on December 30, 1938. A brief account of the speech 
appears in the Richmond News of January 2, 1939. 





An article giving the history of the University of Missouri 
appears in the Columbia Tribune of January 27, 1939. The 
article is illustrated with early pictures of the University. 





An article on Doyleston, Missouri, one of Saline county’s 
“ghost towns,” appears in the Marshall Democrat-News of 
January 20, 1939. 





Historical articles by J. B. Moss appearing in the St. 
Joseph Union-Observer are “Much History Hinges Upon 
City’s Hills’ (September 2, 1938); “When 2,500 Indian 
Warriors Were Captives Here’’ (October 21, 1938); “St. 
Joseph Military School of 1858” (November 11, 1938); 
“Dramatic Story of Robert S. Stewart Is Recalled’’ (January 
27, 1939). 
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A history of Masonry in Clinton, Missouri, and its vicinity 
appears in the Clinton Democrat of January 14, 1939. 





A feature story entitled “Jackson County Land Helped 
To Pay For M. U., Founded A Century Ago” appears in the 
Kansas City Times of February 10, 1939. 





An interesting article by Tom Collins on George Zeiler and 
his Lafayette Silver Cornet band, which was organized in 
1858, appears in the Kansas City Journal of February 1, 
1939. The account was reprinted in the Lexington Adver- 
tiser-News of February 4, 1939. 





The inception and early development of railroads was 
discussed by William Turley of Moberly, Missouri, in a speech 
before the Moberly Rotary Club on February 9, 1939. An 
account of the speech appears in the Moberly Monitor-Index 
of February 10, 1939. 





A history of Bethel Baptist Church near Liberty, Mis- 
souri, appears in the Liberty Advance beginning in the issue of 
November 21, 1938. Bethel Church was organized in 1872. 





An article entitled “Economist Denies Cities Pay Un- 
duly Heavy Share of Taxes’’ appears in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of January 21, 1939. The article is based on a 
report of Dr. Conrad Hammar, a member of the agricultural 
economics department of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri. 





An article by Ruth Moore, entitled ‘Three Outstanding 
Americans Once Resided at Vine and Main,” (St. Louis) 
appears in the St. Louis Star-Times of January 30, 1939. 
The article tells of General William Clark, Robert E. Lee and 
Dr. William Beaumont having lived in a house on this site. 





A chronological history of the Fredericktown Methodist 
Church, compiled by Mrs. J. W. Andrews, appears in the 
Fredericktown Madison County Press of October 12, 1938. 
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George Hatton, Sr., gives a description of the lamp light- 
ing days during the 1890’s in Marshall, Missouri, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Marshall Democrat-News of January 


30, 1939. 





A feature article by Thad Snow which appears in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of January 22, 1939, gives a very inter- 
esting account of the background of the Missouri cotton 
workers in Southeast Missouri. 





An interesting feature article by Robert D. King on Daniel 
Webster’s visit to St. Louis in June, 1837, appears in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of January 22, 1939. 





An article by Jack Alexander on Joseph Pulitzer II 
appears in the Saturday Evening Post of January 14, 1939. 
The article was: reprinted in part by the Kansas City Star 
of January 14, 1939. 





The Maryville Forum published an old timer’s edition on 
December 21, 1938. This edition consisted of letters received 
from people who formerly lived in Nodaway county, 
written in response to a letter sent out by the Forum. 





An article by Mrs. Clyde H. Porter, entitled “When 
Lincoln Posed For a 17-Year-Old Missouri Girl To Do His 
Statue,’’ appears in the Kansas City Siar of February 12, 1939. 
The article describes Vinnie Ream and her work as a sculp- 
tress. 





A historical description of Arrow Rock, Missouri, by 
A. Loyd Collins appears in the Clinton Democrat of January 
13, 1939. 





An article entitled ‘First Step In Selection Of Site 
For City Of Marshall One Hundred Years Ago Today,” 
which was copied from the Marshall Saline County Progress 
of May 3, 1872, appears in the Marshall Democrat-News of 
February 8, 1939. 
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An article appearing in the Harrisonville Cass County 
Democrat of January 12, 1939, gives the history of the Demo- 
crat and its former editors and some of the history of other 
early Harrisonville newspapers. 





A campaign to raise $3,000 to buy Carl Wimar’s painting, 
“Buffalo Hunt by Indians,’’ which hangs in the Jefferson 
Memorial, has been inaugurated by a committee headed by 
Dr. Horace W. Soper, with the sponsorship of the Missouri 
Historical Society—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
December 27, 1938. 





A feature article entitled ‘‘Buchanan County Looks Back 
Over 100 Years,’ appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of 
December 18, 1938. This illustrated account presents a brief 
history of Buchanan county. 





An unusually interesting and valuable article entitled 
‘Missouri City and Its University,’ by Henry C. Thompson, 
appears in the Farmington News of December 16, 1938. 





An article of unusual merit written by J. E. Ford and 
entitled “Jefferson City’s First Assembly Spent $78,730.25 
A Century Ago,” appears in the Kansas City Star of January 
2, 1939. 





Historical sketches of the towns Liberty and Lexington, 
Missouri, by A. Loyd Collins, appear in the Clinton Democrat 
of January 31, 1939. 





An article on the Kansas City Medical and Surgical 
Review, which began publication in January, 1860, appears in 
the Kansas City Jackson County Medical Society Bulletin of 
February 25, 1939. 





Articles of historical interest appearing in the Missou- 
riana magazine are ‘‘French Houses of the Illinois Country,” 
by Charles E. Peterson; and ‘State Roads of Missouri,” 
by Judge North Todd Gentry. 
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An article entitled “Clash Of Party Heroes Climaxed The 
Duel In Missouri Politics” appears in the Kansas City Star 
of November 21, 1938. The article describes the duel between 
B. Gratz Brown and Thomas C. Reynolds. 





An account of the major fires in the history of Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, appears in the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian of December 1, 1938. 


A feature article entitled ‘‘Mormon War in Missouri 
Fought 100 Years Ago’”’ appears in the St. Joseph News-Press 
of December 11, 1938. 





A chronological history of the churches in Henry county, 
compiled by A. Loyd Collins, appears in the Clinton 
Democrat of December 8, 1938. 





Articles by Bertha Booth appearing in the Hamilton 
Advocate-Hamiltonian are “Poor People In Earlier Caldwell 
County” (December 22, 1938); “Outstanding Early Settlers 
In Caldwell County” (January 12, 1939); “Major T. W. 
Higgins” (January 26, 1939); and ‘Wesley Hines” (February 
2, 1939). 





A picture and a description of the Bothwell Lodge on 
Highway 65 near Sedalia, Missouri, appears in the Sedalia 
Capital of February 9, 1939. 





A feature article entitled ‘“Grant’s Letters Shed More 
Light On His Unhappy Days In Missouri” appears in the 
Kansas City Star of December 29, 1938. 





A reprint of the picture “Beaumont and St. Martin,” 
by the American artist, Dean Cornwell, appears in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch rotogravure section of November 27, 1938. 
The picture is to be exhibited at the American Medical Asso- 
ciation convention to be held in St. Louis. 
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An article on the age of the Old Rock House in St. Louis, 
Missouri, appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of December 
27, 1938. With evidence compiled by the National Park 
Service, it has been shown that the house was not built in 
1768 as legend says, but more likely was erected in 1818. 





A feature article by Thomas Riley Shouse, entitled 
“My Father’s Part in Ending the Career of the James Boys,” 
appears in the Kansas City Star of December 18, 1938. 





The following programs of historical interest have been 
presented on the KMOX program: “The Land We Live In” 
at 6:30 p.m., on Sundays; “Story of the St. Louis Police”’ 
(December 4); ‘“‘Missouri Compromise’”’ (December 11); and 
“The Founding of the Municipal Opera’ (December 18). 





Many articles on the history of Jefferson county appear in 
the Crystal City Jefferson County Press of December 8, 1938, 
issued on the 120th anniversary of the founding of Jefferson 
county. 





An interesting article on the age of the Southern Hotel in 
Harrisonville, Missouri, appears in the Harrisonville Cass 
County Democrat of December 22, 1938. 





Harry B. Hawes, former U. S. Senator from Missouri, 
reviewed the careers of Jesse and Frank James for the Mis- 
souri State Society of Washington, D. C., on February 25, 
1939. An account of the address appears in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of February 26, 1939. 





An article by Mrs. Clara Edwards Graham of Charleston, 
Missouri, entitled “The Beginnings of Fairville,"”” appears in 
the Marshall Democrat-News of February 11, 1939. 





The 85th anniversary edition of the Kansas City Journal 
was published on January 1, 1939. The Journal is the succes- 
sor of the Kansas City Enterprise, which was one of the first 
newspapers published in Kansas City. 
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A series of articles entitled ‘‘Lutheran Centennial Of 
The Saxon Immigration” begins in the September 30, 1938, 
issue of Alma Mater published by Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 





A feature article by Mrs. Douglas Robert entitled 
“County Life in Old St. Louis’’ appears in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of February 7, 1939. The article describes Hazelwood, 
county home of Judge William C. Carr. 





A series of historical articles by Charles J. Lauderdale, 
entitled ‘“‘The Land Of The Six Bulls, Historic Missouri And 
The Southwestern Counties,” was begun in the Monett Times 
of September 8, 1938, and has appeared each week to date. 
The articles give some very interesting and valuable informa- 
tion on southwestern Missouri towns and counties. 





A series of unusual articles on the life and exploits of 
Jesse James are appearing in the Norborne Democrat, begin- 
ning in the issue of January 20, 1939. 





Mr. Lee Meriwether has suggested that the Jefferson 
Memorial, which is to be built on the riverfront at St. Louis, 
ought to contain some mention of Lewis and Clark. An 
account of their explorations appears in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of January 5, 1939. 

Historical articles by J. L. Ferguson appearing in the 
Warrensburg Star-Journal are: ‘Mills and Milling Have 
Served The County Faithfully More Than Century” (No- 
vember 25); ‘‘Mrs. Frances Anne Woodruff Joins The Select 
Group of 90-Year-Olds” (December 23); ‘Memorial Tablets 
Or Stone Markers Are In Order For Some County Historic 
Spots” (January 3); ‘“‘Centerview Township Has Many Rea- 
sons To Be Proud of Its Rich Heritage’ (January 10); “A 
Springhouse of the 1880’s, An Old Fashioned Dasher Churn 
And Some Boys’”’ (January 13); ‘It Takes All Kinds of Fences 
to Make a World; Some Kinds Are Becoming Rare’’ (January 
16); ‘‘Methodism In Warrensburg and Johnson County Has 
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Passed the Century Mark” (January 17); ‘‘ Shiloh Cemetery 


One of the First Burial Grounds in Johnson County” (January 
27). 





The series of historical articles entitled ‘‘Boon’s Lick 
Sketches,” prepared and released by the Historical Society 
of Howard and Cooper Counties, is continuing to appear in the 
newspapers of the two counties. Recent releases are ‘‘Joseph 
Persinger—Fayette Violinist; ‘The Exponent;” “Captain 
Asa Morgan—Boonville’s Promoter;”’ ‘“The Letters of William 
B. Benson and His Family;’’ “Recollections of the Battle of 
Glasgow;” ‘“‘New Franklin Laid Out.” 





Articles on the robbing of the bank at Liberty, Missouri, 
by Jesse James and his band of outlaws in 1866, appear in the 
Liberty Advance of February 13 and Tribune of February 16, 
1939. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1876. 
Edited by Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker, Volume V. 
(Columbia Mo. Published by the State Hisotrical Society of 
Missouri, 1938. 504 p.) Lawyers, political scientists and 
students of Missouri history will appreciate the appearance of 
this fifth volume of the Debates of the Missouri Constitutional 
Convention of 1875. Seven additional volumes will complete 
a projected twelve-volume series. This work together with 
the Journal of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1876, 
published by the Society in 1920, makes available for the 
first time in published form the complete history of the fram- 
ing of Missouri’s present State constitution. 

This volume contains the debates of the Convention for 
June 10, 12, 14, 15, and 16, 1875. Since the manuscript for 
June 9 and 11 is missing from the files in the office of the secre- 
tary of state, an account of the proceedings for those days was 
supplied, as far as possible, by combining excerpts from the 
printed Journal of the Convention with such reports, remarks, 
and speeches of delegates as could be found in newspapers for 
1875. 
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During the seven days reported in Volume V of the 
Debates the Convention devoted its time to the report of the 
Committee on Suffrage and Elections, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Representation, Representatives and Senatorial 
Districts, and the report of the Committee on Militia. 

A foreword by Mr. Shoemaker and an introduction by 
Dr. Loeb preface the work. 





Exploring Southwestern Trails, 1846-1854. By Philip 
St. George Cooke, William Henry Chase Whiting, Francois 
Xavier Aubry. Edited by Ralph P. Bieber in collaboration 
with Averam B. Bender. The Southwest Historical Series, 
Vol. VII. (Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1938. 383 p.) This volume, the seventh of a projected series 
of twelve volumes of journals, diaries, and notes on the trails 
of the Southwest, is certain to receive a gracious reception 
from historians. 

Of the four separate accounts published in this volume 
two are the journals of military men. Philip St. George 
Cooke, commander of the Mormon battalion, left Santa Fe on 
October 13, 1846, and reached San Diego, California, on 
January 29, 1847. This company, cold, hungry and sick, 
traveled hundreds of miles on short rations and endured great 
privations. The second military journal, that of William 
Henry Chase Whiting, treats the travel and adventure of a 
small company of men that left Fredericksburg, Texas, on 
February 21, 1848. These men marched to Presidio del 
Norte, in northern Mexico, and from there to El Paso and 
San Antonio. 

Francois Xavier Aubry, noted for his phenomenal ride 
from Santa Fe to Independence, Missouri, in five days and 
sixteen hours, is the author of two of the journals. Aubry’s 
journals are a day-by-day account of two trips he made from 
California to New Mexico. The first was made between 
July 10 and September 10, 1853, and the other from July 6 
to August 16, 1854. 

The journals included in this volume have been carefully 
selected and well edited. Over 300 footnotes, varying in 
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length from a few lines to more than half a page, add a mass 
of material supplementary to the text of the manuscripts. 


Private Libraries in Creole Saint Louis. By John Francis 
McDermott. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. 
186 p.) This study of private libraries in Creole St. Louis 
stands out as a distinctive contribution to Missouri history. 
In a twenty-two page introduction the author emphasizes 
the importance of Creole culture, a phase of Missouri history 
which has received very little attention from social historians. 
Sections two and three, comprising 149 pages, treat separately 
every book owner the author was able to find in the city from 
1764 to 1842. First a brief biography of the owner is given 
and then a list of the books in his possession. The appendix 
contains biographies of and a list of the books found in the 
possession of Thérése Cerré Chouteau, 1842, Henri Chouteau, 
1855, Silvestre Labbadie, 1849, James W. Kingsbury, 1853, 
and John B. Sarpy, 1857. No work on the cultural history 
of Missouri can fail to take cognizance of this study. 





Materials Relating to the History of the Mississippi Val- 
ley [From the Minutes of the Spanish Supreme Council of 
State, 1787-1797]. Compiled and edited by Abraham P. 
Nasatir and Ernest R. Liljegren. (Reprinted from The Loutsi- 
ana Historical Quarterly, Vol. 21, No. 1, January, 1938. 
73 p.) This important work is designed as an index to the 
materials relating to the Mississippi Valley found in the 
minutes of the Spanish Supreme Council of State which have 
been preserved in the Archivo Historico Nacional. It will 
be especially valuable to Missouri students interested in the 
fur and Indian trade of the upper Missouri and Mississippi, 
the Missouri Fur Company, and the attempts of liberal 
Spanish officials to promote plans for settling European 
colonists in the Mississippi Valley. The study also contains 
excellent material on the activities of James Wilkinson and the 
fortification of New Madrid as a check against a revolt of the 
French settlers or an American invasion. 
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Inventory of Federal Archives in The States: Missouri. 
Series II-V; VII-XVII (15 vols.). Prepared by The Survey 
of Federal Archives, Division of Women’s and Professional 
Projects, Works Progress Administration. The National 
Archives, Cooperating Sponsors. (St. Louis, The Historical 
Records Survey, 1938. mimeographed.) The fifteen volumes 
in this series are inventories or guides to Federal archives in 
Missouri. Each series comprises one volume and contains de- 
tailed information on one major unit of the Federal govern- 
ment. For example, Series II is devoted to Federal courts in 
Missouri; Series III, to the Department of the Treasury, and 
Series IV, to the Department of War. Series VI, on the Post 
Office Department, has not been mimeographed to date. 
The volumes range in length from the 14-page record for the 
Navy Department to a 221-page record for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

For this outstanding guide to archival materials the 
State is indebted to the Works Progress Administration, which 
spent $75,000 on the project. The work was done under the 
direction of Ralph P. Bieber, associate professor of history in 
Washington University, St. Louis. Mr. C. E. Bolin was chief 
editor. The mimeographed copies were produced through the 
facilities of the Historical Records Survey. 





Inventory of the County Archives of Missouri: No. 26, 
Cole County (Jefferson City); and No. 58, Linn County (Lin- 
neus.) 2 vols., mimeographed. Prepared by the Historical 
Records Survey, Division of Women’s and Professional Pro- 
jects, Works Progress Administration. (St. Louis, Nov. & 
Dec., 1938.) These volumes constitute the fourth and fifth 
compilations issued in the series of Missouri inventories, and 
are of much value in locating and describing the official 
county records on file in the respective courthouses. 





We're From Missouri. By Ward Allison Dorrance. 
(Richmond, Mo., The Missourian Press. 1938. 97 p.) 
In the language of the poets the author sketches various 
phases of social life in Missouri, especially in rural Missouri 
of which he is an intense lover. Literary people will especially 
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enjoy his trips about Ste. Genevieve, the oldest settled com- 
munity in the State. No less interesting are Ma’ame Etienne 
and Max of Old Mines in Washington county. Missourians 
will also enjoy his witty account of Jim Hamilton’s thirty- 
ninth annual saddle horse sale, an event which draws horse 
lovers from all parts of the county and has done much to gain 
for Mexico, Missouri, the sobriquet ‘‘saddle horse capital of 
the world.”” Possibly of equal local interest will be his account 
of a typical Missouri fox hunt. 





The Battle of Wesiport and the National Memorial Park. 
By H. H. Crittenden. (Kansas City, Mo., The Lowell 
Press, 1938. 202 p.) The Battle of Westport, fought on 
October 21, 22, and 23, 1864, and participated in by 29,000 
men, has often been called the “Gettysburg of the West.” 
It is significant that one former and four later governors of 
Missouri took part in this famous battle. Worthy of note also 
is the fact that one governor and four senators from Kansas 
were there. An attempt has been made by the Missouri 
Valley Historical Society of Kansas City to have the Federal 
government make a national memorial park out of this 
historic battle field. The present volume is composed of the 
papers and letters that grew out of the endeavor to have the 
park established. It also contains considerable data on the 
battle. 





Inauguration of Walter Harrington Ryle as Seventh Presi- 
dent of the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. (Kirks- 
ville, Mo., May 19, 1938. 65 p.) Dr. Walter H. Ryle was 
inaugurated president of the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College on May 19, 1938, and on the same day the 
cornerstone of Baldwin Hall was laid. This volume contains 
a copy of the program, the addresses delivered by men out- 
standing in the field of education, the inaugural address of 
Dr. Ryle, and the speech delivered by Governor Lloyd C. 
Stark. 





History of Municipal Government in St. Louis. By 
Frederick C. Ault. Reprinted from the St. Louis City Journal. 
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(St. Louis, November, 1937-October, 1938.) This work begins 
with the organization of the town government in 1808 and is 
designed to cover every city administration. Chapter twenty- 
one, the last published to date, covers the years 1897-1901. 
The material presented, together with the author’s method of 
writing, makes this one of the finest and most valuable 
series of local historical features that is appearing in the 
State. 





Early History of Halley’s Bluff, Osage Indian Villages, 
and Harmony Mission. By Floyd C. Shoemaker. (Nevada, 
Mo., 1938. 23 p.) This brochure contains a copy of an 
address delivered before the Vernon County Historical 
Society on December 8, 1938. It especially emphasizes the 
importance of Vernon and Bates counties in the early history 
of the State. This historical region was visited by Frenchmen 
at least as early as 1719, and Fort Carondelet, the most 
western fort established in Missouri during the Spanish 
régime, was built in Vernon county in 1794-1795. Early 
travelers, Pike in 1806 and Du Mun in 1815, made note of 
fertile rolling prairies and the presence of Osage Indian villages. 
Here also near Halley’s Bluff, the first Protestant Indian 
mission in Missouri was established in 1821. Steamboats 
ascended the Osage river to Harmony in 1844 and during the 
early 1850’s Papinsville, in Bates county, was a flourishing 
river town. 





The Silver Jubilee of St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, Kansas 
City, Missouri. (|Kansas City], October, 1938. 44p.) This 
small brochure contains, in addition to the program of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration, a short history of the 
parish, brief histories of the organizations within the church, 
and biographical sketches of the men who have contributed 
to its development. An excellent collection of pictures adds 
to the historical value of the work. 





Tax Payments and State Aid in Missouri by Counties, 
1931-1936-1987. (St. Louis, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
1939. 31p.) This work is a compilation of figures on where 
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the taxes are collected and where the State revenue is spent. 
Points of especial importance are emphasized by the use of 
maps, charts and graphs. The work is an interesting and 
valuable study. It is written from an urban point of view. 





Rhyme ‘N’ Reason. By Lewis Emil Alewel. (St. Louis, 
Keymer Printing Co. [1938?] 48 p.) Although Missouri 
poets often turn to history for subjects and themes, yet 
seldom does the historian have the opportunity of reading a 
volume of poetry more than one-third of which is historical. 
Such titles as ‘‘Pierre Laclede Liguest,” “St. Louis,” ‘The 
Old Stone House” and ‘‘Under Three Flags,’’ are illustrative 
of a number of the titles in this small volume. 





A study by Martin L. Faust of The Personnel Situation 
in the Administrative Service of Missouri State Government 
was issued in October, 1938, in twenty-one mimeographed 
chapters by the Missouri Association for Social Welfare. 





Founders’ Day Banquet Commemorating the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Founding of the University of Mis- 
souri. ([Columbia, Mo., 1939]). This brochure contains 
the founders’ day program of February 14, 1939, a brief 
history of the University, and an excellent collection of his- 
torical pictures. 





The Columbia Missourian; Anniversary Edition Celebrat- 
ing the Centennial of the University of Missouri. (Columbia, 
Missouri, January 30, 1939. 64p.) An interesting contribu- 
tion to the literature of the centennial celebration of the 
University of Missouri is this 64-page edition of The Columbia 
Missourian. In addition to feature stories covering practi- 
cally every phase of University development, it contains 
numerous articles which show the changes that have taken 
place in Columbia during the past century. An excellent 
collection of pictures also adds to the general ‘interest and 
historical value of the work. 
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A Preliminary Study of the William Clark Sites in St. 
Louis. By John A. Bryan. Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial, United States Department of the Interior, National 
Park Service. (n. p. November, 1938. 17 p.) This brochure 
makes available considerable hitherto unknown data on the 
life of General William Clark during the thirty years he lived 
in Missouri. It is primarily concerned with his real estate 
holdings in the riverfront area in St. Louis and the houses 
in which the family lived. 


Two hundred and twenty-two photographs of Missouri 
buildings and accompanying drawings and measurements of 
most of them are listed in the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, Catalog of the Measured Drawings and Photographs 
of the Survey in the Library of Congress, January 1, 1938. 
The volume was compiled and edited by John P. O'Neill, 
associate architect of the National Park Service. A copy 
of the book is in the library of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 


An article entitled ‘Utilizing Missouri Publications in 
Social Studies Classes,”” written by Monia Morris and Elmer 
Ellis, appeared in the December, 1938, issue of the Missouri 
Social Studies Bulletin. This excellent article encourages 
the use of both state and local printed materials as well as of 
community history in the teaching of the social studies and 
contains practical suggestions on how to collect and preserve 
such materials. As an essential aid to the teacher in supplying 
reading matter as well as bibliographical suggestions the 
Missouri Historical Review is recommended for every high 
school library. 


“Archaeological Investigations in Boone County, Mis- 
souri,” by Messrs. Berry, Wrench, Chapman, and Seitz, a 
thirty-six-page illustrated report, constitutes the September, 
1938, issue of The Missouri Archaeologist, published in Colum- 
bia, Missouri, by the Missouri Archaeological Society. 
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The Eighty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of St. Louis, for the Year Ending June 30, 
1938, contains considerable material on the history of public 
education in St. Louis, which dates from 1838. The centennial 
observance of this event during 1938 was a matter of much 
interest to educators and historians. 





A pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Rural Almshouse Population 
in Missouri,”’ issued as Research Bulletin No. 3, by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the University of Missouri, 
in June, 1938, contains an analytical and statistical survey 
which will be of value to students of social history in Missouri. 





The 1939 edition of Bwana, student annual of Roosevelt 
High School, St. Louis, is dedicated to transportation and 
contains many illustrations of modes of travel in St. Louis 
during the past 100 years. An additional reproduction is the 
late Paul Cornoyer’s painting ‘“The Birth of St. Louis,’’ which 
hangs in the auditorium of Roosevelt High School. 





Flight into Oblivion, by A. J. Hanna. (Baltimore, Johnson 
Publishing Company, 1939. 206 p.) In this work the 
tedium of dates and battles is buried in a fascinating account 
of the collapse of the Confederacy and the flight of Jefferson 
Davis and his cabinet. It is the product of years of pains- 
taking research and represents a contribution to the literature 
of the Civil war. The capture of Brigadier General Thomas 
A. Harris, a Confederate congressman from Missouri, adds an 
element of local interest for Missourians. 





“Jacobinism in Spanish Louisiana, 1792-1797.” By Ernest 
R. Liljegren. (Reprinted from the Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, Vol. 22, No. 1, January, 1939. 53 p.) Fourteen pages of 
this study of French radicalism in Louisiana are devoted to 
upper Louisiana. The revolt against Spanish rule by the French 
in lower Louisiana during the early 1790's was largely due to the 
loss of the French market. In upper Louisiana the chief 
export was peltries and while the market for these was poor, 
a part of the supply was sold through the United States and 
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the British in Canada. Necessary commodities were imported 
through the same sources and although the sting of the de- 
pression was severely felt the inhabitants were not reduced to 
destitution. The sympathy of many Americans for the cause 
of the French Revolution and the activity of a few French 
enthusiasts led the Spanish to fortify New Madrid. A number 
of arrests were made, but since the situation never became 
serious the offenders were later pardoned. 





“A Description of Missouri in 1855; As a Missionary Field 
for Presbyterian Ministers,’’ a contemporary letter written 
by the Rev. Aaron P. Forman of Hannibal, Missouri, to the 
senior class of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey, is published in The Moorsfield Antiquarian of August, 
1938. 





An article on “Thomas M. Sayman, Business Leader, 
Philanthropist,”” by Herbert A. Hull, appears in the issue of 
Americana for October, 1938. The late Mr. Sayman was 
founder and president of the T. M. Sayman Products Company 
of St. Louis. 





A reproduction of Thomas Hart Benton’s painting 
“Cradling Wheat,” recently acquired by the City Art Museum, 
and a sketch of the artist’s life appear in the January, 1939, 
issue of the Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 





The Twainian is the title of a new monthly bulletin 
published by the Mark Twain Society of Chicago, and edited 
by George Hiram Brownell. The first number appeared in 
January, 1939. 





An article by Walter Fuller Taylor, entitled “Mark 
Twain and the Machine Age,” appeared in the October, 1938, 
issue of The Southern Atlantic Quarterly. This excellent 
treatise is concerned with Mark Twain’s attitude toward the 
machine age and the social problems that developed as a 
result of the change from an agrarian to an industrial civiliza- 
tion. 
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“The Southern Boundary,” by Ben Hur Wilson, in the 
October, 1938, issue of The Palimpsest, published by the 
State Historical Society of Iowa, presents a summary of the 
various surveys of four different boundary lines between Iowa 


and Missouri. 





An article, entitled ‘‘Centennial of Removal of the 
Potawatomi,” appears in the Indiana History Bulletin of 
August, 1938. This tribe moved through Missouri and was 
identified with western Missouri history for several years. 





““Anderson’s Narrative of a Ride to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1834,” edited by Albert J. Partoll, as published in 
the Autumn, 1938, issue of Frontier and Midland (Missoula, 
Montana) relates a part of a journey which began at In- 
dependence, Missouri. Anderson accompanied William L. 
Sublette to the mountains, and returned with Thomas Fitz- 
patrick a few months later. 





An article on “Henry Marie Brackenridge, Diplomat,” by 
N. Andrew N. Cleven, appears in Pennsylvania History, 
issued in October, 1938. In his earlier years Brackenridge was 
a resident of Missouri, and his writings describe this state. 





“John B. C. Lucas in Pennsylvania.””’ By John Francis 
McPermott. (From the Western Pennsylvania Historical Mag- 
azine, Vol. 21, No. 3, September, 1938, pp. 209-230.) Although 
chiefly concerned with the life of Lucas before he came to 
Missouri in 1805, this work is an excellent contribution to 
Missouri biography. It treats his emigration to and settle- 
ment in Pennsylvania in 1784, also his election to the state 
legislature in 1792 and to Congress in 1803. In 1805 he was 
appointed one of the judges of the Territory of Louisiana. 





The July, 1938, issue of Wyoming Annals is devoted 
largely to John Colter, who accompanied the Lewis and Clark 
expedition and later spent several years as a trader and trapper 
in the West before returning to Missouri. Articles of special 
interest are: “John Colter’s Map of 1814,” by J. Neilson 
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Barry, and ‘Sketch of John Colter,’’ by W. J. Ghent. Colter 
died in Missouri in November, 1813, and it is believed by Dr. 
E. B. Trail of Berger, Missouri, that his grave was excavated 
during railroad construction in June, 1926. 


PERSONALS 


Paut Y. ANDERSON: Born in Knox county, Tenn.; died 
at Washington, D. C., Dec. 6, 1938. He began as a reporter 
on the Knoxville Journal in 1911. He was a reporter for the 
St. Louis Times in 1912-13, the St. Louis Star, 1913-14, and 
in 1914 went to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He remained 
with the Post-Dispatch until 1938, advancing to the position 
of Washington correspondent. At the time of his death he 
was serving the St. Louis Star-Times in that capacity. He was 
awarded the Pulitizer prize for the best example of reporter’s 
work in 1928 and a gold medal by the Headliners’ Club in 
1937 for the best series of news stories on subjects of great 
public interest. 


Amos Henry Batpwin: Born in Knox county, Mo., 
Jan. 2, 1866; died at Old Town, Mo., Jan. 27, 1939. He re- 
ceived his M. D. degree from the Homeopathic College in 
Chicago. He began the practice of medicine in Webb City, 
Missouri, then went to Anthony, Kansas. In 1910 he moved 
to Pleasant Hill, Missouri, and practiced there until his 
death. Dr. Baldwin served as representative from Cass 
county in the legislature from 1927 to 1933, where he fostered 
the program of State aid to crippled children. 


ALBERT Isaac Beacu: Born in Olathe, Kan., July 30, 
1883; died at Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21, 1939. He attended 
school in Olathe and received his A. B. from the University of 
Kansas in 1905 and his LL. B. from Washington University, 
St. Louis, in 1907. He was admitted to the bar in 1907 and 
began practicing law in Kansas City. He was a member of 
the lower house of the city council in Kansas City from 1910 
to 1914 and a member of the upper house from 1916 to 1920. 
He was elected mayor of Kansas City, serving from 1924 
to 1926, and was re-elected under the new managerial charter 
for 1926-1930, 
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WILLIAM LEONARD PorTER Burney: Born near Peculiar, 
Mo., April 29, 1859; died at Clinton, Mo., Dec. 23, 1938. He 
received his degree from the University of Kansas law school 
in 1881 and was admitted to the bar at Harrisonville, Missouri, 
in 1882. He was president of the school board at Harrison- 
ville for many years and in 1915 was appointed a member of 
the board of regents of the Central Missouri State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg, Missouri. In 1928 he was elected 
judge of the Twenty-ninth judicial circuit of Missouri. At 
the expiration of his term in 1934, he moved to Seattle, 
Washington, and had returned to Missouri for a visit at the 
time of his death. 


CHARLEs P. DEATHERAGE: Born near St. Charles, Mo., 
in 1852; died at Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 15, 1939. He was 
educated at St. Louis, Carrollton, and Central College at 
Fayette, Missouri. He founded the Deatherage Lumber 
Company at Kansas City in the 1880’s. About twenty years 
ago he retired and devoted his time to writing a history of 
greater Kansas City. The first of a projected three volumes 
was published in 1928 and he was at work on a second volume 
when ill health forced him to give up writing. 


CHARLES BRECKINRIDGE Faris: Born near Charleston, 
Mo., Oct. 3, 1864; died at St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18, 1938. He 
studied law at the University of Missouri and Washington 
University, receiving a B. L. degree in 1889 and an LL. D. 
degree in 1922 from the University of Missouri. He was 
admitted to the bar in 189i and began the practice of law at 
Charleston, Missouri. He represented Pemiscot county in 
the Thirty-sixth General Assembly, was prosecuting attorney 
of Pemiscot county for six years, and was a member of the 
board of curators of the University of Missouri from 1903 
to 1909. In 1910 he was elected circuit judge of the Twenty- 
eight judicial district, but resigned in 1912 when elected to a 
ten-year term on the Missouri Supreme Court. He served 
until 1919, when he was appointed to the United States Dis- 
trict Court by President Woodrow Wilson. In February, 
1935, Judge Faris was appointed judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. He resigned in November, 1935, 
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because of ill health, but was subject to assignment in both 
appellate and district court cases. 


E.uts FIscHEL: Born in St. Louis, Mo.; died at Linn, 
Mo., May 14, 1938. He completed the arts and science course 
at Harvard University in 1904 and received his medical degree 
from Washington University in 1908. In 1913 he began the 
private practice of medicine in St. Louis. Dr. Fischel was 
a member of the medical staff, secretary of the medical board, 
and a member of the lay board of directors of Barnard Free 
Skin and Cancer Hospital, and a member of the staffs of 
Jewish, Barnes, St. Luke’s and De Paul hospitals in St. Louis. 
He had taught surgery at St. Louis University and Washing- 
ton University. He conducted a campaign for a State cancer 
hospital, and the Legislature passed a bill for such an in- 
stitution in 1937. He was then appointed chairman of the 
State Cancer Commission which was to locate, plan and con- 
struct the State cancer hospital. The hospital, located in 
Columbia, was named the Ellis Fischel State Cancer Hospital 
in his honor after his death. 


MartTHa E.uis FIscHEL: Born in Jackson, Miss., in 
1850; died at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8, 1939. Mrs. Fischel 
moved to St. Louis in 1890. She taught school near Florissant, 
Missouri, for several years and later became principal of 
Howard College at Fayette, Missouri. She was one of the 
founders of the Wednesday Club and the Contemporary 
Club in St. Louis. With her husband she aided in the found- 
ing of the St. Louis Ethical Society. She served as a member 
of the Board of Charity Commissioners, and during the 
World War she assisted in organizing Red Cross sewing 
groups. 


Tuomas Francis Lituts: Born in Lexington, Mo., 
March 3, 1861; died at Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29, 1938. He 
was a student at St. Francis Coliege in Milwaukee, at St. 
Benedict's in Atchison, Kansas, and received his A. B. from 
Niagara University, Niagara, New York. He was ordained 
to the Catholic priesthood in 1885 and in 1904 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Leavenworth, Kansas. In 1913 he became 
bishop of Kansas City. His golden jubilee service was held in 
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Kansas City on September 12, 1935, with a personal repre- 
sentative of Pope Pius XI and many other church dignitaries 
attending, and a document forwarded by the Pope was read 
announcing Bishop Lillis’s appointment as an assistant at the 
pontifical throne, a high honor in the Catholic Church. 
Bishop Lillis took the leadership in developing the thirty-five 
parishes in Kansas City. The church gained more than 50,000 
members during the fifty-three years which he served as 
priest and bishop, and the numerous Catholic institutions 
of which he was in charge were left free from debt. 


SAMUEL Brown McPHEETERS: Born in Bedford county, 
Va., 1878; died at St. Louis, Mo., July 28, 1938. He attended 
the University of Virginia and began the practice of law at 
St. Louis, Missouri, in 1900. In 1907 he was secretary of the 
St. Louis Bar Association and in 1913 was appointed president 
of the police board. He was a member of the Board of Free- 
holders which drafted the present St. Louis city charter in 
1914. He was named a member of the State Highway Com- 
mission in 1932, and in 1933 he was appointed chairman of the 
St. Louis Regional Labor Board. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the board of directors of the Tuberculosis 
and Health Society and a member of the Municipal Nurses’ 
Board. 


DeWitt Masters: Born in Frankford, Mo., May 12, 
1874; died at Perry, Mo., Dec. 5, 1938. He attended public 
school and Pike College at Bowling Green, Missouri, and 
served an apprenticeship on the Bowling Green Times. In 
1899 he purchased the Perry Enterprise and has been owner 
and publisher since that time. He was a member of the Mis- 
souri Press Association for thirty-two years and was active 
in the civic affairs of Perry. 


O’Nertt Ryan: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 5, 1860; 
died at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7, 1939. He attended Benton 
Public School and Polytechnic Building Night School at St. 
Louis. He was admitted to the bar in 1880 and entered a 
partnership with Given Campbell in 1883, the association 
continuing until 1899. In 1900 he was elected judge of the 
circuit court and served until 1906. In 1908 he was elected 
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president of the St. Louis Bar Association and the same year 
became dean of the school of law of St. Louis University, 
remaining in that office until 1915. In 1928 he was again 
elected judge of the circuit court and was re-elected in 1934. 
Judge Ryan was president of the Catholic Charities of St. 
Louis from 1920 to 1926 and was supreme chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor. He was a member of the Public Library 
Board from 1899 until his resignation last May. 

James M. Sanpusky: Born in Jessamine county, Ky., 
Jan. 7, 1849; died at Liberty, Mo., Nov. 17, 1938. He came 
to Clay county in 1885, attended the Liberty schools, and was 
graduated from William Jewell College in 1866. In 1869 he 
received a law degree from Transylvania College at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. He was admitted to the bar at Liberty 
in 1871, served as city attorney from 1872 to 1875, and as 
prosecutor of Clay county from 1879 to 1880. He was elected 
judge of the Fifth judicial circuit in 1886 and served until 
1893. He was president of the National Commercial Bank of 
Liberty from 1893 to 1933 and had been a trustee of William 
Woods College since 1895. 

JaMes Patton TucKER: Born in Arbela, Mo., Jan. 12, 
1865; died at Parkville, Mo., Feb. 21, 1939. At the age of 
sixteen he went to Kahoka, Missouri, to learn the newspaper 
business. Four years later he went to Parkville, Missouri, 
where he and John Gharkey established the Parkville In- 
dependent. Tucker bought out his partner a year later and 
the name was soon changed to the Platte County Gazetie. For 
twenty-five years he was treasurer of the Northwest Missouri 
Press Association and held every office in that organization 
at one time or another. He was president of the Missouri 
Press Association in 1918 and was awarded the bronze medal 
for distinguished service in journalism by the University of 
Missouri in 1933. He was president of the Parkville board 
of education for thirty years and had been a member of the 
board of trustees of Park College since 1906. 

LAWRENCE ARCHER VorIEs: Born in St. Joseph, Mo., 
March 30, 1862; died in St. Joseph, Feb. 28, 1939. He was 
educated in the St. Joseph public schools, but left during his 
sophomore year in high school to go to work. He worked for 
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a while in Bethany, Missouri, studying law at the same time. 
He was admitted to the bar at Albany, Missouri, but began his 
practice in St. Joseph in a partnership with his brother, Aleck. 
He assisted in organizing the Jefferson Club, and was its first 
president. He was elected prosecuting attorney in 1890, and 
in 1896 was elected mayor of St. Joseph. He engaged in 
private practice again after the expiration of his term, until 
1902, when he was elected to the state senate, where he served 
four years. In 1917 he was appointed to fill an unexpired 
term as judge of the Sixth Circuit. He was elected to that 
office at the next election, and was continuously re-elected. 
Judge Vories retired in 1938. 

AARON WALDHEIM: Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3, 
1863; died at St. Louis, Mo., March 7, 1938. He started out 
as a newsboy and then joined two schoolmates, David May and 
Henry Stern, in the retail furniture business. He took charge 
of the May-Stern Furniture Company when it established a 
branch in St. Louis in 1896 and held an interest in it until 
1930. For some time he was a director of the Boatmen’s 
National Bank and he founded the Waldheim Realty and 
Investment Company. Waldheim was well known for his 
many philanthropies. At the time of his death he was on the 
board of the Rosalie Tilles Nonsectarian Charity Fund and 
was a member of the United Charities executive committee. 

HICKMAN JESSE WIGGINTON: Born near Columbia, Mo., 
Jan. 17, 1863; died at Linneus, Mo., Dec. 2, 1938. He was 
educated in the Audrain county schools. In 1888 he formed a 
partnership with his nephew, E. J. Conger, and purchased the 
Linneus Bulletin. In 1909 he purchased his nephew’s interest 
and since that time has edited and published the Bulletin. 
He was active in Democratic politics, serving on the Central 
Committee of Linn county, the Congressional Committee 
and the Senatorial Committee. He was appointed as post- 
master under Woodrow Wilson. 
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KINNEY AT THE CAPITAL 
Written by Joseph J. McAuliffe in the The Mirror (St. Louis), May 30, 

1912. 

Thomas E. Kinney, who died the other day, was the most picturesque 
and surprising character in the Missouri Legislature. 

Country members knew little of the real Kinney when he became a 
State Senator in 1904. They had him classified as ‘‘one of the usual kind” 
from St. Louis. Corporation agents, shyster lawyers and professional 
gamblers had misrepresented this city in the General Assembly so long that 
the State at large had come to look upon the great metropolis as a mere 
pawn of the corrupt lobby. ‘The average St. Louis member,’’ said Col. 
Bill Phelps, one day, ‘‘couldn’t identify a tax receipt if he saw it.” 

In the case of Kinney the country members had to be shown. Even 
after they understood him they found him a man of many surprises. . . 

Kinney jumped into the spotlight as chairman of the Committee on 
Penitentiary and Reform Schools. Just why a St. Louis “river ward 
politician” should have been chosen on a reform committee the up-State 
members couldn’t understand. But Kinney had asked for the job and he 
got it. That was Surprise No. 1. 

The well-meaning old ladies on the State Charities’ Board gasped. 
“He will never do,’”’ they said. Surprise No. 2 came when the “river 
politician” began to advocate the most genuinely humane reforms Mis- 
souri had known in a generation. 

Kinney’s first act was the starting of a State-wide movement for the 
abolition of striped uniforms worn by the convicts in the penitentiary at 
Jefferson City. It was no easy campaign. .... 

But Kinney thundered away. “‘It is all right,” he used to say, “‘to 
protect society, but why should the State be inhuman? The law prescribes 
punishment for each offense, but there is no law justifying striped uniforms. 
It may be difficult to get away from this custom, the prison inspectors may 
not like to do it because it is too revolutionary. But if it’s right, let's 
go ahead, anyhow.” 

And the result: The stripes have gone the way of other prison 
barbarities! 

Surprise No. 3 was the inauguration by Kinney of a campaign to do 
away with the convict labor system. Coupled with this was the Kinney 
plan for the treatment of first offenders. ... . 

“Suppose, say, a boy of 20 goes up for three years, and all he sees 
and knows in that time is crooks and crookedness .... . he gets to know 
a lot of rottenness. When he comes out he can't get a job and he meets 

his old pal crook from Jefferson City. He is persuaded to do a ‘job,’ and 
it’s all off with him forever. ..... 
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“Now, my scheme is to keep the young convicts away from the old 
ones, make the scheme pay and benefit the whole State. I’m for good 
roads. Let the convicts make the roads for the State. ..... 

“Wouldn't it be fine if the law should send a bad one to the pen and 
the pen send back a good one? ... .” 

The Forty-sixth General Assembly voted to abolish convict labor in 
the penitentiary. .... 

After his maiden term at Jefferson City, Kinney’s legislative achieve- 
ments came easy. Influential legislators sought him out and solicited his 
aid for their bills. In their dealings with him they came to learn that 
they could rely on him absolutely to fulfill a promise once made. They 
recognized in him a power greater than that of all his St. Louis colleagues. 
But if Kinney was loyal to his friends he was equally vindictive in his 
reprisals on those who violated his confidence. He expected friendship 
for friendship, and when it was withheld or scorned he never ceased to 
forget the delinquent. He was blunt, but courteous. He would dismiss 
with a laugh the most contentious member. 

I saw him fighting mad, and fighting, but once. It was at the 1907 
session. A new Senator, John M. Malang, from the Joplin mining district, 
was jubilating at the Madison House. Malang, known as the “fighting 
miner’’—a man of powerful frame—was introduced to Kinney. Kinney 
had expressed the usual felicitation, and Malang, turning to a friend, 
remarked, half contemptuously: 

“So I have had the pleasure of meeting the famous ‘Snake’ Kinney”! 
Kinney overheard him. His face flushed. Putting his hand on Malang’s 
shoulder, he warned him not to repeat the despised nickname. ‘I have 
stood it long enough,” said Kinney, angrily, ‘and I won't stand it from 
you.” Malang retorted with an oath and warned Kinney that down his 
way ‘‘we riddle’—but got no further. The sentence was interrupted by 
a blow in the face from Kinney’s clenched fist, followed by another, which 
caught the “fighting miner’’ under the chis and sent him to the floor. 
Malang was unconscious several minutes. The Joplin miner never forgot, 
but he forgave, and Kinney apologized. ........ 

In the Forty-fifth Assembly, 1909, Kinney astounded his associates by 
advocating a bill to prohibit saloons within three miles of the State Uni- 

versity. Threats that his attitude would reflect on the business of his own 
saloon in St. Louis had no effect. He declared that the saloons were all 
right for grown-ups, but they had no business to derive a living from boys 


and girls . . . . ‘One ‘bad dump’ in a college town does more harm to the 
decent, law-abiding saloon keeper than all the prohibition literature that 
can be issued.” ..... Well, Kinney was “all right” for the bill, his 


vote having decided its final passage. 

Everybody knows that the big St. Louis department stores have dis- 
continued the practice of remaining open at nights during the Christmas 
holiday season. It is also a matter of general knowledge that the stores 
now open at 8:30 a. m., instead of 8, as formerly, and that no woman 
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employed in them is worked more than nine hours a day, and in the case 
of girls between 14 and 16, the working day is eight hours. But how many 
know .... that the changed conditions were brought about through 
Tom Kinney’s legislation! Ten thousand messengers and office boys, 
whose working day has been cut to eight hours, under the child labor law, 
are equally indebted to the same Kinney. ..... 


In the matter of getting a Free Art Museum for St. Louis, free text 
books for the State and in a score of other worthy movements Kinney 
took a leading part. He was a loyal friend of union labor. 


“A man is never really broke until he breaks his word,” was part of 
his life’s philosophy. ..... 


DESCRIPTION OF CAPITOL BUILDING OF 1826-1837 


Reprinted from the Jefferson City Jeffersonian, November 18, 1826, by 
the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, December 6, 1871. 


The Governor's House. This stately edifice has been completed and 
ready for the reception of the legislature for several months. On Monday 
next the two halls are to be, for the first time, occupied by the repre- 
sentatives of the state, in general assembly assembled. This house was 
only intended to be occupied by the legislature till a state house could be 
erected. It is a spacious and well constructed building; the workmanship 
it is said, is not surpassed in the state. It stands fronting the Missouri, 
on an eminence of two hundred feet above the level of its waters. Its 
dimensions are 60 feet by 40. A hall twelve feet wide passes through the 
centre, and opens in front through a large Venitian [sic] door, and descends 
to the ground over seven large steps of hewn rock. There are, in this 
building, ten commodious rooms, two of which are very spacious; one 
below and one above, each occupying half the whole extent of the building. 
A stairway runs from the bottom to the top and opens through a sky- 
light into the ballastrade or large platform, surrounded with a railing, 
where a most beautiful prospect can be had for many miles up and down 
the river, as well as each way over the rugged hills of the surrounding 
country. 


[Editor’s Note: Here follows a description of the Governor’s Mansion 
in 1871, by the editor of the Peoples Tribune. A quotation from the 
Jeffersonian of June 24, 1826, in the same issue of the Peoples Tribune, 
refers to the first Jefferson City capitol as a brick building. See also the 
Review, Volume 32, Number 1 (October, 1937) page 125, for the Trustees’ 
advertisement calling for bids for the construction of this first capitol 
building of 1826, containing general specifications, etc. There appears 
to be a difference between the original specifications and the completed 
structure. The State Historical Society of Missouri wishes to locate a 
contemporary sketch or engraving of the Capitol in use during 1826-1837. 
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NEW LIGHT ON DATES OF ARROW ROCK BUILDINGS 


From Boon's Lick Sketches No. 48, December 19, 1938, compiled by the 
Historical Society of Howard and Cooper Counties. 


That the writing of a new history of the old Tavern at Arrow Rock 
would be timely is suggested by information recently uncovered by F. C. 
Barnhill, secretary [treasurer] of the Saline County Historical Society. 
Mr. Barnhill writes that the abstract records of Saline county show that 
Joseph Huston did not purchase the lot upon which the old Tavern stands 
from the Commissioners for the town of Arrow Rock until October 25, 
1833, and that the Tavern was probably built in 1834 or later, rather 
than the given date of 1830. On April 17, 1858, Joseph Huston and wife 
sold the old Tavern to John W. Levy for $2500. 

Mr. Barnhill’s discovery discredits, among other oft repeated Tavern 
tales, that Washington Irving stopped there on his trip up the Missouri 
river in 1832. 

Mr. Barnhill also writes that the George Caleb Bingham house in 
Arrow Rock was not built until after 1837—rather than the date given of 
1835—for on July 27, 1837, the lot was sold to Bingham by Claiborne F. 
Jackson for $50. In 1845 Bingham sold the same lot to John C. Oldham 
for $500. 

[Editor's Note: A statement made in an address delivered and pub- 
lished at Marshall, Missouri, in 1914, by Mr. J. P. Huston, a grandson of 
the builder of the Tavern, would seem to support the evidence recently 
brought to light by Mr. Barnhill. On page 8 of the published address, 
Mr. Huston says: ‘‘The Tavern was built, as nearly as I have been able 
to ascertain, in 1834. Joseph Huston, a carpenter by trade, with his own 
hands fashioned the greater part of the woodwork used in the structure; 
while his brother Benjamin, a blacksmith by trade, contributed in part 
the necessary hardware used. The brick used in the building were made 
and burned in a nearby kiln, by slave labor under Joseph Huston’s own 
direction and supervision. In connection with the Tavern was built a 
storeroom, in which Joseph Huston, Sr., opened a stock of general mer- 
chandise . . .”] 


RECOLLECTIONS OF KIT CARSON BY HIS SISTER 


Reprinted from the Denver Field and Farm, by the Carrollton Weekly 
Democrat, November 15, 1895. 


We have all heard of Kit Carson, the famous hunter and scout, whose 
stirring adventures in the first half of the century have furnished founda- 
tions for no end of border tales. But perhaps few persons know that the 
sister of the doubtable [sic] Kit still survives in the person of Mrs. Mary 
Carson Ruby, who resides at Warrensburg, Mo. She was born on May 
25, 1814, in Cooper’s Fort, Howard County, Mo., her father, Walter Lindsay 
Carson, having moved there a short time before from Madison county, 
Kentucky. 
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Mrs. Ruby’s earliest recollections of home picture a log cabin, strongly 
barricaded to protect it from predatory bands of Indians. Though over 
80, her eyesight is still good and her memory excellent. One of the stories 
she tells her grandchildren is how their granduncle Kit came to be a great 
hunter and scout. He was such a bright boy that it was intended to make 
a lawyer of him, but this plan was frustrated by the early tragic death of 
his father. Poor Kit was then apprenticed to a tanner. He objected to 
this heartily, and begged to accompany his brothers to the far West. But, 
as he was only 15, they refused to take him. 

Kit had a will of his own, however, and after they had started he got 
hold of a mule and caught up with them at Independence, Mo. That 
settled it, and Kit went West. The brothers did not return for fifteen 
years, and Mrs. Ruby saw Kit only twice after the day he galloped off on 
his mule. Long after, when his name had become a household word 
throughout the fast growing West, he was called to Washington in con- 
nection with important business concerning our Government and that of 
Mexico. When it was concluded he returned to his old home, where he 
died a few days later. 


DANIEL BOONE’S BIRTHPLACE RESTORED 
From the Monroe City News, November 24, 1938. 


The Berks County farm, seven miles east of Reading, Pa., on which 
Daniel Boone was born more than 200 years ago, was dedicated recently 
by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, which has been restoring the 
place to virtually the same appearance it had when the noted frontiersman 
was a boy. 

The property was purchased at a cost of $7,000, and an additional 
$10,000 was spent on the restoration and improvements. These included 
reconstruction of the log cabin in its original condition; the installation of 
furniture made by the thrifty Boones, who were noted as wagon, rifle, and 
furniture manufacturers; the construction on the grounds of a replica of 
the cabin of the grandfather of Daniel Boone; erection of a youth hostel; 
establishment of a camp for Boy Scout troops; construction of a swimming 
pool, and creation of an arboretum in which it is planned to include every 
kind of tree in Pennsylvania. 

A duplicate of an Indian camp, with life-size figures, is planned to 
depict the Indians as they appeared in their forest wigwams. 

The restoration was carried on during the summer and fall by more 
than 500 workers under the direction of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Although the original buildings were constructed over two 
centuries ago, parts of them were still standing when the project began. 

Whenever settlers became too numerous in an area Boone moved out, 
and thus it was that at the age of 35, he crossed the mountains from 
North Carolina into Kentucky. 
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He had gone into debt to assemble the equipment with which he had 
ventured into the great meadow that became Kentucky, and his clashes 
with the Indians cost him the skins with which he hoped to repay his 
creditors. He remained two years before he dared to face his creditors, 
but when he did return it was to repay each man in full. Those two 
years, and his exploits with the Indians in Kentucky have given his name 
almost legendary character. ..... 


VISIONARY SCHEME FOR DEVELOPMENT OF MISSOURI CITY 


Written by Henry C. Thompson in the Farmington News, December 16, 
1938. 


If the great promotional schemes that were started during 1835, 1836, 
and 1837 had been carried out in St. Francois county, this would have 
been a great center of culture and prosperity. The State of Missouri 
chartered on Dec. 31, 1836, a company to operate under the name of the 
Missouri Iron Co. On March 16, 1835, the Washington County Turn- 
pike Co. was formed and a charter was granted them to construct a ‘“‘Mc- 
Adamized road” from Caledonia to the Mississippi river. This charter 
was later amended to allow the construction of a railroad over the same 
territory. These were all part of a scheme to put the western part of 
St. Francois county into big business. Senator Lewis F. Linn and John D. 
Perry were greatly interested in these plans. This writer has recently 
had the opportunity of seeing documents that were the property of Dr. 
Linn and the following story is based on these papers. 

Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob which were both composed of ‘“‘pure”’ 
iron were to make the stockholders of the newly formed company extremely 
wealthy. From their prospectus we learn that they were to confine them- 
selves to the manufacture of railroad iron and bar iron until the National 
Armory was built. Congress had before them a bill to establish such an 
armory on the banks of the Mississippi river somewhat south of St. Louis. 
Perhaps Dr. Linn took interest in the passage of this bill, which was 
never put through...... 

“Missouri City” was to be located at the base of Iron Mountain and 
besides this embryonic city of perhaps eight or ten thousand people there 
were laid out over two thousand farms of one hundred acres each. These 
farmers, when they were unoccupied in the winter were to be given jobs 
in the iron foundry. We read from the prospectus—‘‘Missouri City in 
part has been located and laid out with special reference to its becoming, 
at no distant date, a pleasant retreat for the lover of literature, the gentle- 
man of leisure and fortune, and the parent or guardian who may seek 
retirement, good society, institutions of education for his children, healthy 
climate, beautiful scenery, cheap living and convenient communication 
with other portions of the great West.” 

A great University was designed in which there were to be depart- 
ments of Law, Medicine, Divinity, Teaching and Agriculture. There 
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was to be an academy and an introductory school. There was to be a 
Young Ladies Institute in another part of the town. 

One part of the town was to be restricted to literature and retirement 
and it was proposed to have the manufacturing part of the town well 
removed so as not to disturb the other. 

Visionary? Yes, but the men of those times were that way. How- 
ever, it was set up in the by-laws of the Missouri Iron Company that this 
University was to receive $75,000 per year from the profits of the company. 
The plan was—‘‘The income will be found sufficient to erect all the buildings 
of the University and the Young Ladies Institute, and so far support all 
the teachers and professors, that parents residing in Missouri City may 
have all their sons and daughters educated free of expense, from the gram- 
mar school till they receive their diplomas from the Institute, the College 
or for one or more of the learned professions.” Free education for all, 
clear through college. That was the bold ideal these men had in mind 
and might have carried out. The avenues were to be a hundred feet 
wide and the cross streets to be eighty feet wide. Provision was made 
for eight church lots to be 200 x 150 feet. Lots were reserved for asylums 
for “Lunatic, Deaf and Dumb, Orphans and Widows, and for the blind 
and a City Hospital.” Again, these men provided for these things by 
setting aside a portion of the profits from the sale of building lots. 

The prospectus is signed by J. L. Van Doren and Henry Pease, Pro- 
prietors. The panic of 1837 had commenced in the East and on Oct. 8, 
1837, the banks in Philadelphia stopped payment on paper money. It 
wasn’t long until banks all over the country were in trouble. The Bank of 
Missouri was not so seriously hurt but business was seriously crippled and 
investors didn’t invest. The story of the Iron Mountain Company has 
been written about many times and the older Missouri Iron Company has 
been written about but perhaps this is the first story written about Mis- 
souri City for at least fifty years. 

If the Missouri Iron Company had not run into the panic of 1837-40 
and had built the railroad from Caledonia to the river together with the 
other railroads that were proposed to emanate from Missouri City, we 
could well have been living now in the center of a great metropolis with 
vast industries and manufacturing plants and unequalled facilities to 
educate our children free. 

Dr. Linn’s paper contained another prospectus of “Iron Mountain 
City.” This city is the present town of St. Marys. Situated on the 
banks of the Mississippi river, it was to be the eastern terminus of the rail- 
road from Missouri City. A city similar to Missouri City was to be built 
there but there was to be no university. There were to be the same fine 
wide streets and fine grade and high schools and the inhabitants could 
send their children to the university at Missouri City. 

The landing at St. Mary’s was too fine and convenient for shipments 
to the interior of Missouri, so it survived. This town has been called 
“Camp Rowdy,” Yankeetown, Iron Mountain City, and finally Miles 

and Gilbert bought the general store there and named it St. Mary’s. 
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Dr. Lewis F. Linn’s body is buried at Ste. Genevieve, marked by a 
fine monument erected by the State of Missouri. If Dr. Linn had received 
full credit for the many fine things he did for the state he would be much 
better known. Others got credit for some of his work. 


CORRECTED HISTORY OF ST. LOUIS “ROCK HOUSE” 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 27, 1938. 


Pe er The Rock House is at least 30 years and probably 50 years 
younger than it is cracked up to be. 

The new evidence has been compiled by the National Park Service. 
The Rock House is within the bounds of the proposed Jefferson Memorial 
on the river front and is slated to be one of the landmarks which will be 
preserved ir. ‘he completed park area . . . John A. Bryan, research asso- 
ciate in Americ1n architecture, did the work for the Park Service. 

In old French and Spanish archives of the village of St. Louis he found 
a deed conveying some land from the widow of Francois Bissonet to Jean 
Baptiste Truteau. It was dated May 30, 1798.’ 2: 

The next year Truteau presented a petition to Don Dehault Delassus, 
the Spanish Governor. He had acquired this land, he advised the Gover- 
nor. It had a front of 96 feet on Grande Rue (now First or Main street) 
and a depth of 150 feet on ‘‘a cross street which separates from the ground 
of Widow Labadie (now Chestnut).”” Truteau took no chances and drew 
a map of the property so the Governor would understand the situation. 

Between the line of this property, he went on, and the river there 
was a “vacant space”’ of about 60 and some feet in depth by 76 feet in front, 
and considering the “vacant space” formed a portion of the domain of 
His Majesty, Truteau had the honor to beg the Governor to have the 
goodness to grant him the proprietorship of the same. 

The ‘‘vacant space” according to this record, ran from a spot 150 
feet east of First street to the river. This approximates the present site 
of the Rock House. And, as Bryan says, if it was a “vacant space” in 
1798 and 1799, it didn’t have the Rock House on it. 

Incidentally, Truteau got the desired addition to his property. ... . 
With this evidence to show the Rock House was not in existence in 1798 
behind him, Bryan goes on with the opinion the old building dates from 
1818. 

“‘No contemporary record of the erection of the Rock House could be 
found,” he writes. ‘Frederick L. Billon, writing in Scharf’s ‘History of 
St. Louis’ in 1883, gives the year 1818 as the date that Manuel Lisa built 
the stone warehouse there. Credence should be given this dating by 
Billon because of the fact that in 1819, when he was 18 years old, his father 
bought the old home of Widow Labadie, across the street from the Rock 
House. It is reasonable enough to believe he obtained his information 
first hand, either from Manuel Lisa or Mrs. Lisa.” 
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Bryan even uncovers the probable source of the legend the Rock 
House was built in 1768. There was an older house on the Chestnut, 
First, Market and Levee block. (There was no Commercial street in the 
early days.) Bissonet’s widow and Truteau described it in 1798 as ‘‘une 
maison de poteaux sur selle de pierre,”’ which Bryan translates as a house 
of posts on a stone wall. More, the house is described as ‘“‘very old and 
dilapidated.” 

Bryan believes this house was on the southeast corner of Main and 
Chestnut street and may very well have been built in 1768 and later con- 
fused with the Rock House. Certainly, the present Rock House hardly 
fits the description of a house of posts, very old and dilapidated—this 
in 1798. 

Even if it is 50 years younger than it is supposed to be the Rock House 
is famous enough and old enough. Manuel Lisa and Wilson Price Hunt, 
business associate of John Jacob Astor, knew it as a fur warehouse in the 
1820's. In 1828 it was sold to James Clemens, Jr. and for close to 50 years 
it housed a sail, bag and tarpaulin factory. Now it belongs to the Terminal 
Railroad Association and houses a tavern. 

Bryan believes it is undoubtedly the oldest house in old St. Louis. 
Some of the outlying sections of the city may contain old farm houses which 
predate the Rock House. But no claim of greater age has been made for 
any building on the river front or in downtown St. Louis 
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COMMERCE AND IMPROVEMENTS AT LEXINGTON DURING 1847 


Reprinted from the Lexington Express of January 18, 1848, by the St. 
Louis Western Journal, February, 1848. 


Mercantile Business. The exports for the year amounted to about 
$250,000—the staples of this section of country—hemp, wheat, flour, 
dry-hides, bacon, pork, lard, &c., making up the principal portion of that 
sum. The imports were something near $200,000 in value, consisting of 
goods, groceries, salt, lumber, &c. 

Horses to the value of $20,000, and oxen to the sum of $25,000, have 
been purchased and sent from this point. 

The aggregate number of hogs packed since the 1st of November last, 
has reached 6,700. 

During the season there were nearly 190 arrivals of steamboats up 
stream, and about 180 down stream. 

We find at this time 17 dry goods houses; 2 dry goods and boat stores, 
1 family grocery; 2 tin-ware and stove stores; 3 drug stores; and 3 lumber 
yards. 

Mechanical Employments. Blacksmiths, 8 shops; coopers, 5 shops; 
cabinet makers, 2 shops; carpenters, 11 shops; iron and steel turners, 1 
shop; wagon makers, 6 shops; coach makers, 1 shop; silver smiths, 3 shops; 
tinners and sheet iron works, 2 shops; painters and glaziers, 2 shops; chair 
makers, 1 shop; saddlers, 4 shops; tailors, 7 shops; shoemakers, 3 shops; 
bakeries, 3 shops; milliners, 4 shops; gunsmiths, 1 shop. 
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There are two printing offices and one book-bindery and blank book 
manufactory. 

Professions and Schools. Physicians, 14; dentists, 4; attorneys at 
law, 14. 

There is one high school for young men; one for young ladies; two 
schools for boys, and four for girls. 

Mills and Manufactories. Steam flouring mills, 2, (one now build- 
ing); steam saw mills, 2; steam distilleries, 2, (one now building); woo! 
carding machines, 1; tanneries, 1; fanning mill manufactory, 1; rope walks, 3. 

Banks and Insurance Offices. Branch of the State Bank of Missouri; 
1 agency for the Mutual Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of St. 
Louis, and 1 agency for the Home Mutual Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of St. Louis. 

The improvements of last year, in part, consist of 43 buildings, princi- 
pally dwellings; there was also erected a Masonic College, 3 stories, 50 by 
80 feet, and a Court House, 2 stories, 50 by 80 feet. There were about 
3,000,000 brick burned in 1847, all of which were used in building except 
about 400,000. 
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